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PREFACE. 



Thb constant demand for new Dialogues, adapted to the wants of 
boys and girls, has induced the preparation of this little collection. 
Most of the pieces here presented are now for the fii*st time pub- 
li^Ked. The rest will be recognized by the readers of the American- 
Kducational Monthly as having already appeared in that periodical. 

Without claiming superlative merit for any of these Dialogues, they 
are all believed to be well suited to the taste of pupils, and appro- 
priate for school exhibitions and private rchersals. 



Entered according to Act or Congress, in the year ISST, by 

J. W. SCHBRMERHOEN A CO., 

In Uke Clerk's Office of the District Oonrt of th« United States for the Southern Distrkrt 

of New York. 
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THE SCHOOL-BOYS' TRIBUNAL. 



OHARACTEM : 



SoPHoSf the Judge^ 
Ist Attendant, 
2d Attendant, 
Tim Troublesome, 
Bill Bbao, 



SnioN Stupid, 
Robin Kooub, 
Gbanvillb Goahbad, 
Hiram Holdback, 
Ernest Thinker, 



Lawrence Lazt. 

Scene. — Sophog^ with long white hair and venerable appearance^ sitting vpon an elevatea 
seat. Two attendant* ttand beside Mm, A gilt crown and a bundle of birch rods are 
lying near. One of the attendants steps forward and draws a circle with chalk upon the 
floor ^ within which each of the boys stands while speaking, 

Sophos, Bring me my wizard-book. {Attendant places a large hook in 
his lap,) See that the crown and rods are ready, and then admit the 
youths who are to be brought within the circle of our magic power, and 
I will read to them their destiny. {Tim Troublesome enters,) Who is 
this ? {Turns the pages,) Is not this Timmy Troublesome, the boy who 
meddles with everybody's business, and is foreyer getting into difficulty 
by his restlessness 7 

Attendant. The same, sir. 

S. He is a curious fellow. I can not say much good of him. I think it 
Is of this kind of material that disorderly schools are made. Tim, do you 
know the fable of the dog in the manger ? 

Tim. I think I have heard it. 

8, Perhaps you may see a picture of yourself there, if you look sharp. 
You neither study, nor let otheR study. So you are like the dog. You 
have a bad reputation, and must suffer the consequences. 

T, Please, sir, don't be too hard on me. I only leaned over in my seat 
for a minute to-day, to look at the pictures in Sam's book, and I got called 
out on the floor. 

S. That was because you were not minding your own business. 

T. And if I happen to say a word to the fellers in fun, they pick a 
quarrel with me. 

S, It takes two to make a quarrel. You are apt to be cross as well as 
meddlesome. So you make yourself disagreeable to everybody. Don't 
you sometimes get others into a scrape, by your meddling propensity ? 

T. I don't know. I can't help it if I do. They are as much to blame 
as I. 

S, That is the old excuse. But it will not answer here. Your record' 
is on this page, and I wUl read it. {Reads.) The meddlesome boy be- 
comes the meddlesome man. He wiU not succeed in life, becau^ he 
will not mind his own business. He gets himself and others into 
trouble, and thinks he can not help it. Take him away, and see what 
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2 The School-boy^ TnbundL 

good discipline will do for him. (^Attendant hits him with the rods, and 
drives him to the opposite side of the stage,) 

[Enter Bill Bbao, with a swaggering air.] 

Brag. I suppose you know me. My name is William. I have always 
been one of the luckiest fellows in school. I came within an ace of get- 
ting the fourth prize at the last examination. Father said I deserved it, 
but the committee couldn't see it in that light. 

S. Oh yes ; your last name is Brag, I believe— Bill Brag, as the entry 
stands in my book. 

B. That's my name ; but I would rather be called William. It sounds 
better. 

S. We will not quarrel about names. You pretend to be quite a 
Scholar. Tell me what makes you so much ahead of all the rest. 

B, Oh, that is easy enough. In the first pjace, here's brains. {Point- 
ing to his head.) None of your dunce blood in this chap. I come of 
good stock. I hold my head up in good company, and make the best of 
things. Says the master to me, the first day I went to the grammar- 
school, " You look like a good boy, Willie ; I hope it is so.'' Says I, 
" Yes, sir ; I never tell lies, or swear, or do any thing of that sort." So I 
got into favor right ofi^ and was put ahead. I look out for number one, 
and I guess I can stand my chance with anybody. And then, you see, I 
mind my own business ; that fellow over there doesn't {pointing to Km), 
and I can — 

S. Stop ; that will do. I sec what you are made of. Let me read to 
you a short proverb which is written here beside your name. {Beads.) 
Self-praise goes but little ways, 1 never knew a boaster to be respected 
in a community. People soon find him out. He is the ass in the lion's 
skin. Everybody knows that his roar is only a bray. Go, Bill, and 
act a manly part ; leave off bragging, and you may be somebody yet. 

[Enter IiAzy and Stupid.] 

S. Ah ! what have we here ? a pair of twins ? . 

Attendant, This, sir, is Master Lazy, and this Master Stupid. They 
are great friends, always together, and often mistaken for twins. They 
want you to tell their fortune together. 

S. That is easily done. Their names are connected by a brace in my 
book. Has not one of you a brother named Dunce ? 

Lazy, {Yawning, andpointijig at Stupid.) I guess it's him. 

Stupid, {At the same time.) Hey! 

S, Don't both speak together. Oh, now, as I look a little closer, I per- 
ceive that both of you belong to the Dunce family. Stupid, tell me how 
many hours there are in a day. 

Stupid {drawling). Hey ! 

L, {to Stupid,) Say sixty. 
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The Schoolboy^ TnHmivd. 3 

8. How do you make that out, Master Lazy? 

L, Why, the folks say I sleep twenty-four, and I guess I have to worry 
through about twenty-four more in school, and the rest will make it pretty 
near up to sixty. 

S* You are sharp at reckoning, and if you had a little more life, per- 
haps you might make a scholar. But I have a serious account against 
both of you. This is the way it stands. Item first — a long array of tardy 
marks. Second — ^idle, more than half the time. Third — dozing in school 
hours. Consequence — had lessons. If you do not soon reform, you may 
expect to be reckoned by and by among the drags and drones of society, 
as you are now a disgrace to the school. But here comes one who may, 
perhaps, teach you something. 

[Enter Robin Roodb,/wW offan^ who pushes Lazt and Stitpid out of the ring.'] 

S. Better a dozen rogues than one fool. You plague of schoolmasters, 
you young scapegrace, Robin Rogue, what have you to say for yourself, 
why the law should not have its course ? Are you guilty or not guilty of 
the last attempt to poke fun at honest, peaceable folks ? 

Bohiru Guilty, sir. 

S, I am glad to see that you own your silly pranks, for that gives hope 
of reformation. But what excuse have you for your misdemeanors ? 

B. I don't mean any harm, sir. I must have a little fun, once in awhile. 

8. Fun is ail right in its place, but in school it goes by a different 
name. There, they call it mischief. Who tipped over Harry Slowthink's 
inkstand the other day, and spoiled a new copy-book ? 

B^ I did, sir. 

8, And how did you come to do it ? 

B, J was tickling Harry's ear with my pen, sir. 

8, And why did you that ? 

B, I couldn't help it, sir. The fun is in me, and it must come out. I 
don't stop to think. 

8, Ah, yes. I see how it is. But some teachers are a little blind in 
this matter. Such boys must be kept busy, and pretty closely watched. 
You may become a smart man under the right kind of discipline. We'll 
keep a sharp eye on you, and give you enough to do. I think it may be 
well to set you to work to chastise the dunces. Give him a rod, and let 
him try his hand on those we have here. {Attendant gives him a rod^ 
which he v^es freely,) 

[Eater Goahead, pulling along Holdback.] 

8, A precious couple this, I should think. If you could be thus linked 
together through life, you might serve as a mutual restraint to each other. 
I can read your characters at a glance. They are the opposite extremes. 
Master Goahead pushes along anywhere without thought, and is always 
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4 I%e School-boys^ Tribunal. 

making blunders, while Holdback here will never undertake any thing 
difficult for fear of failing. Boys, let us see what you know. I will give 
you an easy problem. If a man walk four miles in an hour, how long will 
it take him to go a distance of sixty miles ? Now, think of it. {Hold' 
back looks puzzled^ while Ooahead is eager to anstoer.) 

Ooahead (rapidly). I know, sir. If he walks four miles in an hour, 
in sixty miles he will walk four times sixty hours, whicU are two hun- 
dred and forty miles. Therefore, he will walk two hundred and forty miles 
— no, two hundred and forty hours. 

8. There is a sample of your rushing propensity. You don't stop to 
think, but you say the first thing that comes into your head. Holdback, 
what is the true answer to the problem ? 

Holdback. I don't know. I can't do it. 

S. Can't is a favorite word with with you. Stop and think. 

H. I canH think. I never did any sums like that. 

S. Ah, I see. You won't try. That is the trouble ; so you go to your 
companions for help in difficulty. You copy examples from other boys' 
slates. When yon have a hard lesson, you look it over, and then shut 
the book in despair, saying, " I can't get it," Goahead gets his task done 
in a trice, and after all makes the most bungling recitations in the class. 
He needs to be more cautious ; and you. Master Holdback, need to be more 
confident, and then you will both succeed. 

[Enter Ebitkst Thinkeb.] 

S. What is your name, my lad ? 

Ernest. The boys call me Ernie, though my true name is Ernest. 

8. Ernie f That means, I think, that you have earned a good repu- 
tation by your diligence. 

E. I think not, sir. I don't learn so easy as Brag and Ooahead, and 
so I study harder than they. 

8. That means that you do with your might whatever you have to do. 
I have heard of you before. Master Ernest Thinker, and your record is 
written in this book. (Beads.) The good scholar is one who with small 
means makes great improvement. He may have a mind which is not 
quick to comprehend, but he bends all his energies to the work that is 
before him. His advance may be slow, but it is sure. And he is not the 
herald of his own virtues. Others praise him, while he keeps sOence. 
Such a boy will in time reach a true and noble manhood. He deserves 
the crown as a reward for his diligence and fidelity. 

[Boys gather around, and farm a tableau, BoTnoa places the erown upon Ernest's head. 

Scene eloee^} 
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THE STRAIGHT MARK. 

0HARACTEB8 : 

Mb. Bussb, a new teacher. 

RicHARP Samuel, Wili^, Jaidm, ) g^j^,^ 

Henbt, Nick, Ned, and others, ) 

Scene— ^ School. Teacher ai hii de$h—(Xa$t be/ore him. 

Mr. Busse. The class will now recite in arithmetic. Books aside, 
Those at the seat will work the examples on their slates. Richard will 
take the board. [Richard goes to the blackboard.'] I shall give you, 
this morning, an original example suggested by the recitation. 

James. I can't do these sums, Mr. Rnsse. 

Mr. B. Can't I Was that your word ? 

Henry. They're awful hard, Mr. Russe. 

Mr. B. Very hard you mean ; not awful. 

Samuel. [Whirrs.] Bill! 

William. Hulloa ! 

8. Play ball after school ? 

Mr. B. Some say they can not do the examples. Let us try one of 
them. Attention, [Beads.'} You have 18 bushels of corn at 48 cents a 
bushel — [RicHABD writes on the board ; the other boys, on their slates.] 

W. [to Sam.] I speak for first base. 

Mr. B. [Beads.] 8 bushels of rye at 52 cenis — 

S. [to WiLUAM.] I'm pitcher. 

Mr. B. No whispering ! [Beads.] 4 bushels of wheat at 85 cents — 

JBT. Say, Sam. — ^Look out, he's looking 

Mr. B. Samuel, are you whispering ? 

8. I am not, sir. 

Mr. B. Were you ? That, of course, is what I mean. 

8. When? 

Mr. B. Just now, when I looked up. 

8. No, sir. 

Mr. B. Have you been ? — that is, since we began the recitation. 

8. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B. A boy who tells the truth is a good boy. It seems that a good 
boy may be inattentive. [Nick draws a variety of trifles from his 
pocket.] Samuel will attend. 

8. Yes, sir. But I can't understand, 

Mr. B, Richard will try to make it clear presently — [Beads]-^A.nd 
would mix the whole with grains worth, one hind, %lf^ per bushel. 
[Charles takes some o/* Nick's playthings, and Nick snaJtches for them.] 

Nick. Here ! — ^give me those ! — 

Mr. B. Boys ! Nick, where's your slate ? [Nick takes his slate. 
Mr. RussB reads.] The other at %^^^^per bushel — 
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6 The Straight Mark. 

H, [whispers^ Say, Sam, didn't the Atlantics do the big thing? Twenty- 
seven to seventeen I [Sam shaken his head and looks at the board,] 

J. [whi^ers.] Hoh, the Earekas can beat 'em any day. 

Mr, B, Whispering again ! Come, come I Attend to the example, 
[Beads,'] How much of the grain at $1^% P^^ bushel, and of that at 
$2^^ per bushel — 

J. [whi^)ers,] The Actives thought they were going to — [Mr. Kusss 
looks that way.] — Mr. Russe, how do you begin that sum ? 

Mr, B, The explanation will be given in a minute. [Beads,] Must 
you mix with the other three — 

J, [whispers,] The Actives thought they would do the soft thing when 
they played with the Eurekas — 

Mr„B, [sAarpZy.] Attention! 

J. [aside^ Mr. Kusse is getting up steam, ha ! ha I ha ! 

Several Boys, Ha I ha I ha ! [Ned strikes at Nick vdth his slate, 
and the slate falls to the floor,] 

N, Get out I [Ned looks innocent,] 

Mr. B, [Bisingfrom his chair and facing the class. All attend. He 
goes to the board and draws the following figure : 




Turning to the boys^ Do you see that straight mark, AB ? 

All, Yes, sir ! 

Mr.B, That represents the study or recitation hour. Now, if you 
should begin at A — ^as some of my boys here do — ^and attend to your 
work right through to B, you would, with rare exceptions, have your 
lessons from to day. But you do not so attend. Some of you begin at 
A and study on to C, when the thought of something else pops into your 
head — some kind of amusement, a base-ball match perhaps — and off you 
go from the straight line of attention to your study to D. Suddenly you 
remember that you have a recitation before you, and down you come to 
the straight line again, having lost tune however, from C to E. 

S* Mr. Russe, you've told us that a perfectly straight line can't be drawn, 

Mr, B, I'm glad you remember it, Samuel. But that is now a depart- 
ure from the straight line of attention to what we are considering. It is 
like the departure noted by the line FGH, by which we lose the line FH. 
Nick, what are you doing ? 

N, He keeps getting my things. 

Mr. B. Ah, now you are going towards K ! Nick, do you see — does 
the class see, that Nick and Ned are losing time by turning their attea- 
tion to something else ? 

Boyd. Yes, sur. 
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The Straight Mark. 1 

S. We are all losing time, too, 

Mr. B. Certainly. Put those things Into your pocket, Nick. Now, 
suppose we go back to H. You begin there to study again, and you 
attend to work till you get to I. There the thought of something else 
pops into your mind — a big apple you're going to eat, perhaps — 

AU. Ha I ha I ha I 

Mr. -R. You think about the apple, and all the while you are going 
away from AB towards K, and there you think of something else — a new 
bat, perhaps. Is it not so ? 

Several. Yes, sir. 

Mr. R. Well, you think about the new bat till you get to K, and then 
you get into a boyish reverie, in which you keep on thinking of apples, 
and bats, and balls, and other thmgs, till you are suddenly startled by the 
remembrance of your lesson ; so back you dart to the straight mark and 
try to be attentive ; but thoughts of balls, and apples, and bats, and 
games, mingle confusedly with the matter of the lesson, and that is repre- 
swited by the curved line from M to B. Do you see ? 

Boys. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B. Now sum up and see what you have lost. All that part of the 
study or recitation hour from C to B+F to H+I to M+fully | M to B ! 
— ^about f AB — that is, about two-thirds of the time. Is it a wonder 
you come here and say CanHf Away with the word ! CanHI Inat- 
tention rather. When you meet with diflSculty, work at it. If in due 
time you don't succeed, then come to me. But never again say Can^i. 
Now for the remainder of the example. So much as I have read, Richard 
has on the board. Those who have been inattentive may copy it on their 
slates. [Beads.l That the mixture may be worth a dollar a bushel ? 
[All the boys give close attention, copying the example on their slates.] 
I wish to leave the room a few minutes. I shall expect you to be atten- 
tive and to behave yourselves. [Exit. Boys maintain order and work 
at the example^ 

J, [presently^ I've got it I 

H. So have I. Mr. Russe rather got us on that line— 

S, Hush ! Don't whisper 1 [Silence again!] 

[Enter Ur. Busss.] 

Mr. B. Boys, your conduct pleases me. So let it ever be ! How many 
have finished the example ? [Nearly aU raise their hands.] Very well. 
Now can you tell me what other lesson you have had this morning ? 

All. The Straight Mark I 

Mr. B. True. And what have you learned by it ? 

AU [togeth^]. To be attentive — never say can't — ^keep to the mark I 

Mr. B. Will you remember it ? 

AU. Yes, sir. \ 
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FASHIONABLE EDUCATION ; or, Thb Adopted Chiij). 

DRAMATIS PKBSOKJi: 

Kbs. Bblhont. 

Ellbn, her eldeat daughter. 

Sophia, /Mr young daughter ^ about ten yeare old, 

Mary, her youngest daughter^ about tix years old. 

Jeannbtte, her niece. 

Hbster Forrbstbr, her adopted child, 

Mrs. Montport, a friend of the family. 

Miss Holdporth, "i . ,,.,... 

Miss Pantabt, ) 
Act I. 
iOurtain rises : discovers Sophia hemming a handkerchief, Mary rocking her doll 
in a cradle— both seated on low stools.) 

Mary. (Sings to her doll— -Air : ''Rest T/iee BahCj^' in Guy Maniiering). 

. Oh, hush thee, my baby. 

Thy mother is near, 

Her eye is upon thee 

There's nothing to fear. 

The sun it is sinking 

In clouds gold and red — 

The stars they are blinking 

Around thy young head ; 

Then hush thee my baby. 

Thy mother is nigh, 

No harm can approach thee, 

Bye, Bye I Baby, Bye ! 

Sophia. Why, it's only ten o'clocks in the morning, Mary, and you are 

telling your doll the stars are shining. 

Mary, Oh, I'm only pretending, you know. How long you are doing 

that work ; when shall you be ready to go and play ? 

Sophia. Vve that much more to do, and then Ma said I might go. 

( Somebody knocks). Who's that, I wonder ! 

(Mary opens the door. Mrs. Montport enters. Sophia rt«M and makes a curtsey: Mart 

sets a chair,) 

Mrs. Monlfort. Good morning, Sophia : thank you, Mary, is- your 
mother at home ? 

Mary, I think so. Ma'am, I'll go and call her. {Goes out.) 

Mrs. Montfort. Very busy, as usual, Sophia ? 

Sophia. Yes ma'am, but I've nearly done now. 
{Enter Mrs. Bblhont and Mary. The ladies shake hande and seat themselves. Thg 
children are seated at the mother* s feet.) 

Mrs, Belmont. So you are come back at last ; I'm glad to see you ; you 
were a long time away. 
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Mrs, Montfort, Yes, I had many things to do, and could not get my 
business settled so quickly as I wished ; it is three months since I left, and 
I find many changes within that short time : I hear, too, that our poor 
friend, David Forrester, is dead. 

Mrs. Bdmont, Alas, yes. 

Mrs. Mmitfort. And you have taken charge of Hester ? 

Mrs. Bdmont. I could do no other ; she was left destitute. 

Mrs. Montfort. It was done like yourself ; but I am afraid you will 
hardly be able to keep her : such a wilful, spoiled child ; she is quite a 
contrast to your well regulated family. 

Mrs. Bdmont. Indeed, my dear friend, I do find her very trouble- 
some ; I would not speak of it to any one else, nor even to you, did I not 
hope you would be able to give the poor child good council : she will listen 
to you as to a Mend of her father ; and indeed unless she alters, I shall 
not be able to keep her. 

Mrs. Montfort. I feared as much, though I know how patient you are ; 
she gives you a great deal of trouble then ? 

Mrs. Bdmont. Indeed yes 1 and I'm afraid of her example with the 
younger ones ; she will not work, she will not study — ^in fact, she thinks of 
nothing but dressmg up and running down town. 

Mrs. Montfort. I know she was very badly brought up ; but if she is so 
much trouble, why not send her away ? 

Mrs. Bdmont. 1 don't like to do that ; to send a girl like her to the 
Orphanage or the Poor-house, would be very hard. 

Mrs. Montfort, Why they would soon find her a place to work out. 

Mrs. Bdmont. But she has not her education yet. I will give her a 
chance of going to school for a year or two, if she will only not stand in 
her own light. 

Mrs. Montfort. Ton are too patient altogether ; a little experience of 
how she would be treated in the world might do her a great deal of good. 
She would be glad enough to come back to you, and behave properly, if 
you sent her away for a while : but where is Ellen ? I have not seen her 
yet. 

Mrs. Bdmont. I will send for her. 

{Enter Jkakmbttb.) 

Jeanndte. aunt I the town is full of company ! carriage-fuls and 
carriage-fuls ! Mayn't I and Hester go out and see the fun ? 

Mrs. Bdmont. No ; Hester must stay at home and cook the dinner. She 
did nothing all last week but run down town ; she must begin to do better 
now — ^it is time ; she must do her work before she goes out. 

Jeanndte. She has no thought of doing any work ; she has been stand- 
mg at the gate all the morning, watching the carriages as they pass by. 

Mrs. Bdmont. I am afraid you encourage her in her idleness, Jeannette ; 
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you are a visitor, and have no work to do ; but it makes it very hard for 
Ellen, when you take Hester away and throw all the work on her. — You can 
do as you like, but I beg of you not to make Hester more idle than she is 
already. 

JeaiiTielU. No need of that, for she does nothing now. 

Mrs, Belmont, Well, please to tell her to go into the kitchen and prepare 
the dinner, and send Ellen to me. 

(Jeamkbttb goe$ out,) 

Mrs, Bdmont, There's another of my difficulties. My sister went South, 
and left Jeannette here, and the girl thinks of nothing but pleasure the 
whole day through. I wonder what people are thinking of when they 
bring up their children in that -fashion I 

Mrs, Montfort, The fact is, my dear, people don't think at all at first ; 
they fancy it is easier to let the children have thek own way ; and they 
put off the trouble of training them, until their self-willed habits have 
taken root, and then they find out too late that the children are wild, 
and utterly ignorant of the proper principles of action. 

Mrs, Bdmont. Yet our schools profess to teach everything. I often 
wonder at the fine names I find in the children's books. 

J^rs. Montfort, And withal the children grow up undisciplined and un- 
trained, a torment to themselves and a plague to others, thinking of dress 
and of pleasure as if utterly unconscious of the true auns and duties of 
life. Ah, here comes an exception to the rule I 

{Enter Ellen. Thty tJiake handtf then tit down,) 

I'm glad to see you, Ellen. Are you going to the Ladies' Convention 
to-night ? 

Ellen, I had not thought of it, but Hester says the city is full of ladies 
come for that purpose. 

Mrs. Bdmont, But what is this Ladies' Convention about ? 

Mrs. Montfort, I believe it to be a meeting of ladies to determine con- 
cerning women's duties and rights, and the proper principles which should 
regulate their actions. 

Mrs, Bdmont, If they are going to tell the young mothers to stay at 
home and bring up theh* families well, I think they will be doing a good 
work. 

Mrs, Montfort, It does not strike me that that is exactly their object ; 
but I see ^ome of them commg up the garden walk, they will explain their 
own idea. 
(Mary runs to open the door. Enter Misa Holdforth, Miss Moonstruck, Miss Fantast. ) 

Miss Holdforth, Good morning, ladies ; (Saluting), Ah ! Mrs. Mont- 
fort, I am glad to find you here. You will present us. 

Mrs, Montfort. Mrs. Behnont, allow me to make you acquainted with 
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Miss Holdforth, Miss Fantast, and Miss Moonstruck ; and, ladies, these 
are Mrs. Belmont's daughters, Ellen, Sophia, and Mary. 

Miss Moonstruck. We are delighted to make such agreeable acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs. Bdmont. Pray be seated, ladies. 

(Ellen and Sophia iet chairs. The parties are seated in the following posUioM :) 

Left. Middle. Right, 

{A Piano.) Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. Montfobt. {A Screen.) 

Miss Fantast. Sophia, Mart, Miss Holdforth. 

Ellen. {at their mother's feet.) Miss Moon&tbuok. 

Mrs. Montfort. I forgot to say, Mrs. Belmont, that these ladies are 
the most distinguished members of the Ladies' Convention, which is to meet 
to-night. 

Miss Holdforth, And to which we beg the honor of your presence, 
with that of your amiable daughters. 

Mrs. Belmont. May I ask the object of this Convention, ladies ? • 

Miss Moonstruck. Its object is to cultivate the harmonies of one's being, 
and to impart a knowledge of ^Esthetics. 

Miss Fantast, And to give back to woman that nobility of beajring, 
and that sense of dignity which so properly belong to her sex. 

Mrs. Bdmont, Might not these two ideas, thus conjoined, have a ten- 
dency to induce extravagance of dress, and to lead to pride of deport- 
ment ? 

Miss Holdforth, Not if properly understood, madam. Pride is occa-. 
sioned by oilr looking down, and comparing ourselves with those beneath 
us. We, on the contrary, teach the soul to soar above these petty influ- 
ences, and to aspire to emulate the loftiest models of humanity. We 
seek, in fact, the expansion of the female mind, and woman's emancipation 
from slavery, generally. 

Mrs. Bdmont, I thought the negro women were emancipated as well as 
the men : I am sure it is currently reported so. 

(Hester creep in and hides herself behind the screen^ so that she is seen by the audience 
and hidden from the actresses : she is dressed in dark calico Vfith blue apron and bib.) 

Hester. (Aside.) The dinner may cook itself ; I'll see what's going on. 

Miss Holdforth. Pardon me, madam ; but I mean the intellectual 
emancipation of white women. Most women now, are mere domestic 
drudges ; we would have them fitted for better things than merely cook- 
ing and scrubbing. 

Hester. (Aside.) That's the talk 1 Some sense in that woman ! 

Mrs. Bdmont. As to that, miss, I frankly confess to you, that I think 
the error of the present day lies in the other durection. Our ladies are too 
little domestic for the well-being of thek families ; too little inclmed to 
make home happy by those simple and femmine charms which render life 
pure and attractive. 
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Mi&s Fantast "Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits. 
Woman's intellect must be enlarged, madam, if she would develop all the 
charms with which she can delight society. Home is all very well as a 
resting-place ; but to develop woman's energies as they should be de- 
veloped, she must have a field for action, an arena for display. If you 
will come to our convention to-night, we will prove to you that woman ia 
as capable of taking her part in managing the aflfah^ of the world as man 
is ; that she is as fit for office, for government and for power. 

Mrs, BelmorU, Without disputing your proposition, Miss, as to our 
ladies' capabilities, will you allow me to suggest that, it may be, woman 
would do more good to society by exercising those capabilities in the fur- 
therance of other objects than those you have just named. Do you not 
think that the world is already full enough of mad ambition, and of fearful 
struggle for power, and that it is a higher office to become the soother of 
man's. passions, the allayer of man's strifes, than to be his abettor in views 
which often lead to crime ; his competitor in scenes where might too often 
over-rules the right ? I wish girls to be well instructed, more especially in 
the science of self-government that they may rule their own households 
well, and I wish them to be domestic in their tastes, and to be conversant 
in all moral duties, that their brothers, fathers, or husbands may have a 
holy influence to fall back upon when this world's struggle has proved 
too much for their endurance ; an influence to cheer them and to sustain 
them by the power of the good and the true when earth's blandishments 
have all proved themselves of ear/A-— earthy : and have crumbled into 
dust beneath their feet. 

Miss Moonstruck. Even so, madam ; for I confess I cannot see how 
making puddings and beds can aid even your theory. Even so, madam ; 
you must give your girls a loftier sentiment of beauty than they can learn 
in the kitchen. You must teach them to cultivate the ^Esthetics, to 
aspire to perfection, to recognize and worship soul-stirring themes that lift 
the soul above this murky ea^rth : 

Who that hath gazed upon the star-lit Heaven, 
Inhaled the sweetness of the fragrant flower, 
Or pondered o'er the vast unfathomed deep, — 
But must have often felt his bosom heave 
With thoughts unspeakable, while through his frame 
A thrill of mystic, yet intense delight 
Pervades his being, lifts his soul on high, 
Revealing glories of entrancing light, 
That wrap the soul in beauty, and proclaim 
That Truth and loveliness find kindred there I 
EJsster. (Aside.) My ! If that ain't grand I I'll never go into the 
kitchen again, that I won't 1 
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Mrs, Bdmont. My children learn their catechism, miss, and read holy 
books ; I know of no better way to inspire them with high thoughts. 
They somethnes walk in the garden of an evening to see the stars, but I 
do not like them to be far from home after dark, or to walk alone to any 
distance at any time. 

Miss Moonstruck. (Aside.) The stupid woman I is that all she has 
learned from my rhapsody ? 

Miss HoMforth. I cannot believe, madam, that you would confine so 
lovely a girl as your eldest daughter, to the common routine of hum-drum 
life : she must have excitement, action, development. 

Miss FaTitast. Yes, indeed ; with the intelligence that speaks from her 
bright eyes, she might be trained to be a senator. 

Miss Moonstruck. Ay, or a poet I one whose kindling thought, 
Makes earth a heaven ; bids the gorgeous star . 
Illumine depths that to the vulgar eye 
But seem all darkness : spreads throughout all space 
On Fancy's pinion, peoples it with thoughts 
All winged, and beautiful as fairy dreams ; 
{Goes over and takes EUerCs hand.) 
Oh, strive to climb Parnassian heights with me. 

Ellen. I never was good at climbing. Miss, it takes away my breath. 

Miss Moonstruck. (Aside — returning to her seat.) The prosaic thing! 
did any one ever throw away such fine poetry, on such a log before ? 

Hester. (Aside.) When she goes away, I'll ask her to take me, instead . 
of Ellen. 

Miss Holdforth. ( Goes and fondles the children). Poor little gh*ls, 
and must you also be the victims of the narrow views of your maternal 
relative ? 

Mary. Victims ! what does she mean by that ? 

Sophia. I don't know, but its something they kill. Mamma, you are 
not going to kill us, are you ? 

Mrs. Belmont. Kill you, why children, what put such nonsense as that 
into your heads ? 

Mary. Why she (pointing to Miss Holdfobth), called us victims of ( 
something : I forget what. 

Miss Holdforth. (Returns to her seat.) But really, Madam, when I 
contemplate your fine family, I can but wish them the highest education 
that can be given to the female mind. 

Mrs. Montfort. Why, Miss Holdforth, my friend is remarkable for the 
struggle she has undergone in giving her children a good education. Our 
dear Ellen here has already graduated in English ; and in French, Latin, 
and Music she could stand competition with most girls of her own age. 

Miss Holdforth. Indeed 1 Then that would prOve what I said in my 
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last lecture that there is a way, a technical way, of imparting instruction 
which forms merely mechanical characters, and does not bring out the 
finer energies of the soul, or rouse to high ambition. One may teach a 
dog to dance, or a pig to spell his name, but you cannot bnng out soul 
where there is none to bring out. 

Elkn, Thank you Miss, for the compliment. 

Miss H.oldforth, (Aside to Mrs. Montfort.J Why I did not think she 
would understand that, when she was so obtuse a while ago I 

Mrs. Mmitfort. (Aside.) Oh, you'll not find it safe to depend on Ellen's 
stupidity, I warn you : she was but laughing in her sleeve at Miss Moon- 
struck's poetry just now. 

Miss Holdforth. (Aside to Mrs. Montfort.) You don't say so 1 

Mrs, Montfort, (Aside to Miss Holdforth. ) I do, and mean so too ; 
Ellen is deeper than you are at all aware ; be on your guard if you do not 
want her to take you up — she observes everything. 

Miss Fantast, ( To Mrs. Belmont.) Well, madam, may we hope you 
will join our circle to-night ? 

Mrs, Belmont, I would join anything I thought for my children's real 
benefit, but as I like them to retire early, and do not think it right to 
leave them alone in the house, perhaps you will have the goodness to ex- 
plain your views, that I may correct my own where needed. 

Miss Holdforth. (Aside to Mrs. Monfort.) Now she talks sense ; I 
thought I would bring her round. 

Mrs. Montfort. Take care what you say, nevertheless. 
{Enter Jeannette.) 

Miss Fantast. And is this another of your family, Mrs. Belmont ? 

Mrs. Belmont, No ; this is my niece, Jeannette. — Jeannette, these 
ladies are come to ask you to the Ladies' Convention to-night. 

Jeannette. Oh, certainly I'll go : 'twill be such fun ; — thank you ladies. 

Miss Holdforth. ( To Mrs. MoNTFORr J This girl seems of a different 
calibre to her cousins. She does not put her soul into puddings and pies, 
I'll warrant you. 

Mrs. Montfort, Unless when she is eating them ; no, indeed, Jeannette 
will never fetter herself with domestic cares. 

Miss Fantast. She is made for some nobler purpose than that. I feeJ 
gratified to have obtained one elevated subject to work upon. 

Miss Moonstruck. One sympathetic soul, whose every chord 
Attuned to harmony, thrills at each touch 
And wakes responsive echoes through the spheres : 
Ah, who can paint the glow, the rich delight, 
That one such soul may shed upon the race 
Illuming the darkness shed around. 
Sister ! we welcome thee to holy ground ! 
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Jeannette. I, thank you, miss, whereabouts is it? 
Miss Moonstruck. Is what ? 
Jeannette. The holy ground you speak of I 

Miss Moonstrtcck. These people will set one crazy, they are so stupid 1 
Miss Fantast, Nay, this one only needs development ; she has the 
right kind of spirit for our work : tell me, bright one, does not your soul 
disdain the household drudgery that doth enslave our sex ? 

Jeannette. Indeed I hate work with all my heart, if that^s any recom- 
mendation. 

Hester. (Aside.) Well done, Jeannette : I wish I dared come forward 
and say as much. 

Miss Holdforth. You will then enrol yourself among the baud who are 
sworn to break the chains that bind our sex? You will arise i with us — ^be 
free — ^and claim your rights ? 

Jeannette, I desu'e nothing better. 

Miss Moonstruck. O holy Freedom I if to break the chain 
That binds the captive to the dungeon's gloom, 
Calls pealing forth the poet's noblest strain 

When he ascends from that drear living tomb, — 
say what raptures should our bosoms swell. 

When from base custom's yoke bursts woman's soul, 
Breaking for aye I the dark unhallowed spell 

That kept her bound beneath proud man's control. 
O sister rise to Freedom, pure and bright. 
And nobly claim your holiest, dearest right I 
Jeannette. Only tell me how to get the liberty to do as I like, and you 
may depend on me : there's nothing in the world I desire more. 

Hester. (Aside.) If I don't find a way of going to live with that woman 
before long, why, my name is not Hester that's all. 

Mrs. Belmont. May I ask, ladies, if you think it right to enter a per- 
son's house, and, unsolicited, to teach the children to act independently of 
their guardians ? Is it a part of your plan to set the children against 
their lawful superiors ? 

Miss Fantast. Well no, not exactly : but we would rouse the dormant 
mind, and teach the children to think. 

Mrs. Belmont. Think I But in what fashion ? It is. easy to make 
children imagine that following their own inclination is good for them : 
most children prefer not to be under restraint ; but if this is to be adopted 
as a principle, how will they form correct habits — ^how learn to govern 
themselves ? 

Miss Holdforth. O give them the right ideas — ^they will soon learn 
to apply them. 
Mrs. Belniont. Excuse me, but I think it is in the application that they 
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need assistance most ; for I ever find that the idlest minds ran off with 

the wildest notions, and push their ideas to their extremest consequences ; 

it is easier to be amused by novelty than to form correct habits, or from 

mere theory, unaided by practice, to deduce correct principles of action. 

Ellen sit down to the piano, and give these ladies a song, while I go and 

see how Hester is getting on. (Hester rum off as if she were scared.) It 

is near twelve o'clock, and these ladies will do us the honor to stay to 

dinner. ' 

Miss Moonstritck, You are very good. 

(Mrs. Belmont goe« out with Sophia and Maby. Ellen 9ing» wmt patriotie or domettic 
aong ; the piece ia at the option of the performer , provided U be in keeping with Mbs. 
Belmont's 9entitnent*t at expreteed through out. On Ellen's eetuing^ the rieei from 
the piano,) 

Miss Fantast. That is very beautiful ; why, my dear, with such a 
talent sua that, you ought to come out on the stage. 

Ellen, Well, I don't think I should like that altogether, I am not fond 
of being gazed at. 

Miss Fantast, But, think of being the^dmiration of all beholders — of 
proving what woman can do to enchant the world. 
Miss Moonstruck, When Sappho struck the lyre 
All hearts were won : 
Repressed — each fierce desire ; 

Arrested was the sun 
As on its glowing course it sped along, 
All kindled into rapture by her song. 

All hail ! the sacred power to charm the earth 
With strains seraphic of celestial birth ; 
All hail, the muse that can enchant each breast. 
And lull all anxious cares to soothing rest. 
Ellen, we thank thee, for thy charming song. 
Thou must, thou must, to our bright band belong, 
Ellen, That's as my mother pleases. Here she comes. 
{Enter Mbs. Belmont.) 
Why, what's the matter, mother, you seem in trouble. 

Mrs. Belmont, In trouble, yes I — Ladies, there's one member of my 
family, I would willingly resign to your care, if you can do anything with 
lier : She is beyond me altogether : She has a soul above doing any 
thing at all, either useful or ornamental : if you can teach her any thing, I 
shall be very glad — ^it is more than I can do. I will pay you for your 
trouble if you will take charge of her. 
Miss Holdforth, Who is she, and what has she done ? 
Mrs. Belmont. She is Hester, my adopted child : she has done nothing : 
she will do nothmg : that's my trouble. I sent her into the kitchen this 
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moruing where Ellen had already prepared every thing for the dinner. 
Well, ladies, she kindled a v6ry large fire, that much she did do. It must 
have been a tremendous fire, for it burnt the pastry in the oven to a 
cinder ; and the soup is boiled away to nothing ; the potatoes are dried 
up and the meat is spoiled : I asked you to dinner, ladies, I have now no 
dinner to offer you : it is entirely spoiled : — Meantime, I can't imagine 
where the girl is, for the fire is nearly out now, and the things ara still on 
the stove. Hester has a soul above (or below,) doing any useful work, 
that is evident ; can you do anything with her ? 

Miss HoldfoTth, I'd like to see the girl, and then we shall be better able 
to judge. Where is she ? * 

Mrs. Belmont, That's just what I do not know : I could not find her 
any where : Jeannette and Ellen, do you go and see if you can find her. 
{Exeunt Jbannette and Ellen.) 
3Mss Fantast. Probably, madam> it is as you say, she has a soul above 
the drudgery of kitchen life. 

Mrs. Belmont. She has very little of it ; Ellen does it nearly all But 
Hester is above every thing ; she will neither work nor study. 

Miss Holdforth. Probably knowledge is not presented to her in a suf- 
ficiently attractive form : some minds are so drawn to the beautiful, to tlie 
^Esthetic, that they are repelled by aught that falls short of that sublime 
ideal to which they have learned to aspire. 

Miss Moonstruck. The beautiful I Ah I who can tell 
The gladness it doth bring ? 
The beautiful ! All bosoms swell 

When with an angePs wing 
It scintillates upon our path, 

Illuminates our way — 
Such power its fascination hath 
To brighten Earth's dull clay : — 
Oh, dear madam, do not misjudge this poor girl, if, for once, she has turned 
aside from the useful, to approach nearer to the glories of Heaven. 
Mrs. Bdmont. Meantime, we are without our dinner. 
Miss Holdforth. Well, that is an evil, I must confess. 

{JBnter Ellkn and Jeakbttb.) 

Jeannette. Aunt, we can't find Hester, though we hunted everywhere — 
high and low, up-stairs and down. But 111 tell you what we did find : a. 
jar of preserves open up-stairs nearly all gone^ with a piece of bread and 
lots of crumbs. Then Ellen's silk dress and bonnet are gone, and your 
gold chain and bracelets. — ^Hester's calico dress that she wore this morn- 
ing is on the floor : — ^This looks as if Hester had taken her lunch, and 
made off in Ellen's dress. 
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Miss FaiUast. She probably thought the fresh ah* Outside better for her 
health, than the heated atmosphere of the kitchen : — 

Mrs. Belmont. (Sarcastically) — And that my daughter's silk dress was 
prettier than her own ; to say nothing of the chain and bracelets. 

Miss Holdforth. Why as to that, we had already decided that she had 
a taste for the -Esthetics. 

Mrs. Belmont, And is that a reason for appropriating other people's 
property ? 

Miss Fantast, She probably believed herself at home, and rather bor- 
rowed than appropriated a becoming dress : — ^It is natural for gffls to like 
to set themselves ofiEl 

Mrs. Belmont. Well, ladies, as you seem to make every kind of excuse 
for her, all I can beg of you is to take her under your own charge and 
do the best you can with her* 

Miss Fantast. Yes, if we could but find her. 

Jeannette. Oh, she's somewhere down town, FU be bound. I'll find her 
if you want her, that is, if aunt will let me go out and see. 

Mrs. Belmont. We will all go "and seek her as soon as we have followed 
her example, and taken some bread and preserves for our luncheon ; it is 
all we have left, now that she has burnt up the dinner. 
{The curUUn falla. End of Ut Act.) 



AoT n. 
Scene I«— Hbs. Beluont sittvag aJone in deep mediUUion, 
. {Enter Mart, leading, in Mrs. Montfort.) 

Mary. Here's Mrs. Montfort, mamma. 

Mrs. Montfort. You seem quite dejected to-day, my dear friend. 

Mrs. Belmont. Indeed yes, the old grievance ; I do not know what to 
do with Hester. 

Mrs. Montfort. Why, I thought she was boarding with the ladies of the 
Convention. 

Mrs. Belmont. Yes, she has been there these six weeks ; ever since that 
unlucky day when they made their first call on me, and she ran away ; 
— it seems she intended to go to them when she did so, as she laid wait 
for them 'till they Went back. Our long search was in vain. She hid 
herself 'till they were alone, tlien she went and asked them to take her ; 
and as I had promised to pay for her, they consented and sent to let me 
know she was with them. 

Mrs. Montfort. And she has been there ever since ? 

Mrs. Bdm^ont. Yes, I thought it better to let her try theur system, as I 
<50uld do nothing with her. 
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Mrs, Montfort. Then what's the trouble ; is she not happy there ?'' 

Mr^. Belmont, I do not know ; I have never seen her since ; I thought 
it better to let her alone for a while, and I did not wish to give my 
children the habit of running in and out among that set of ladies ; but 
I think I shall send Jeannette to-day to see how Hester is going on. 

Mrs. Montfort, Yes, she will talk to Jeannette freely ; they were great 
friends ; but have you any reason to suppose any thing is going wrong ? 

Mrs. Belmoiit, She is very often running the streets alone ; and I heard 
yesterday that she had been seen at balls, and even at the theatre, quite 
alone, 

Mrs, Moiiifort, Alone ! Why, how did she get the money to go 
alone ? 

Mrs. Belmont, That's just what puzzles me : I am afraid I did wrong in 
letting her stay with these women ; but when she ran away in the manner 
she did, I really did not know what to do for the best, 

Mrs, Montfort, You could scarcely do otherwise, unless you sent her 
quite away from your protection ; her conduct was as bad as it could be. — 
You take the matter too much to heart altogether : put Hester out of 
your head and tell me of your own family, — I hear that Ellen got the 
prize for an Essay on Woman's Duties — is that so ? 

Mrs, Bttmont. Yes, the Committee sent her word to that eflfect yester- 
day. The essay she wrote was very much admired. 

Mrs, MoTdfort, Well, now that must console you for your other disap- 
pointments. Ellen is a fine girl, and a credit to your mode of education, 
while poor Hester has been spoiled from youth up, and has had bad 
example besides. 

Mrs, Bdmoni, That's true, and that thought must make me patient 
with her. She really does not know what good is, and it would be a 
great charity if we could teach her. I will send Jeannette to see about 
her to-day. 

Mrs, Montfort, I see there's no persuading you not to fret about her ; 
but indeed if she had robbed my house as she has yours, I should think I 
had done much by not handing her over to the sheriflf. 

Mrs, Belmont, You must not belie yourself ; I am sure you would have 
been more compassionate to a poor orphan girl, whose very faults render 
her more and more an object of pity, 

Mrs, Montfort, Well, I wish you better luck next time, if you really 
intend to try to keep her again. 

SOBNB II — A toilet room^-4arge pier glass and table covered with essences, tie, Hesteb 
aloM, fantasiieeUly dressed, practising airs and graces before the glass, 

Hester. I think I'll give this cheek a little red, 

I'm rather pale to-day : that's not so well : — 
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I wonder where Miss Moonstruck keeps her rouge : — 
{She looks all about f of' i/, takes up the boUles, smells them^ scents herhandkerehHff eie.^ 
Tis strange none of my friends should ever call, 
Tis now six weeks since I have left them all. 
Miss Moonstruck thinks it odd, and so do I — 
Have they forgotten my identity ? 

{Finds the rouge and white in a drawer^ takes them and paints herself,) 
(Jeannetts enters unperceived, and stands in mute astonishment.) 

Hester, There, ^ that will do ; now I think I'm beautiful I 

JeanneUe, Quite beautiful I Why, Ilester, is that you ? I shouldn't 
have known you again ! What on earth are you doing ? (takes up 
the rouge pot.) Why, 'tis rouge, I declare I And white too ! Why 
you don't mean to say you paint 1 

Hester. Not at all, my fair friend ; you should choose your language 
better : I am only cultivating the .^thetics. 

JeanneUe. And does Miss Moonstruck allow that ? 

Hester. Why, she does it herself ; how did you think she always con- 
trived to have such a beautiful complexion without the rouge and the 
white. 

Jeannette. Is that what she means by the .^thetics ? 

Hester. Part of it, only part of it. She means every thing beautiful by 
that : false hah*, false teeth, a pad here and a pad there — every thing that 
makes us look nice belongs to the -^thetics. (Thefy sit doto-n.) 

Jeaimelte. Well, that's great 1 In that way, one may be young-looking 
all one's life ! — ^Well, Hester, how do you like yourself here ? 

Hester. Oh, well enough ; but why didn't you come and ask that 
question before ? 

Jeannette. Oh, my aunt wouldn't let me. She said the system should 
be fairly tried before any one interfered with you. What do you do all 
day ? Do you study uny thing besides the JEsthetids ? 

Hester. Well, yes ; sometimes I study attitudes and effects, and woman's 
rights. 

Jeannette. And is it one of woman's rights to paint herself. 

Hester. Yes, if she chooses to do so. Freedom is her right. — She may 
do what she likes and say what she pleases : — ^if she is satisfied, no one has 
a right to find fault. 

Jeannette. Well, I like that — ^that sounds reasonable ; but say, Hester, 
who does the work here while you and the rest of the party do as you 
like? 

Hester. There's no work to be done : we board out 

Jeannette. But somebody cooks in the boarding house, I suppose ; you 
don't eat raw meat and undressed vegetables, do you ? Is that a part of 
your ^Esthetics ? 
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Hester. Why, no I our meals are always cooked of course. 
Jeannette. Then somebody does it. Why don't you tell that somebody 
she ought to have a soul above such work ? 

Hester. (Aside.) There, now she has me ; what shall I ansv^er to that ? 
Jeannette, Well, Hester, why don't you answer my question ? 
Hester, (Pompously.) Oh, my dear, you don't understand the thing; 
some people are made for the sole purpose of drudgery : they have no 
aspiration, no sublhnity : it takes a peculiar elevation of soul — 
{ImtaUa ICiss Moonstruck,) 
To rise above this scene of murky earth 
To Alpine heights, and float with fleecy clouds 
Serene above the petty joys of clay. • 

Jeannette. I'm glad to hear, at least, that we are likely always to find 
somebody who will cook our dinners for us. 'Twould not be nice to find 
our dinners spoiled on the stove every day. Hey, Hester ? 

Hester. Not exactly, but never fear. There will always be a sufficient 
number of common people to do the cooking and scrubbing. 

Jeannette, I hope so ; and it is to be hoped, too, that they won't turn 
restive, and refuse to cook for the sublime people whose souls are above 
working, but whose bodies are not above eating ; that would be very 
awkward for such as you and me I 

Hester. (Aside.) How disagreeable she is getting to be ! (Alovd,) 
Why, Jeannette, you used to be no fonder of work than myself. Though 
I do not remember that ( OratoricnUy.) 

The poet's eye in its fine frenzy glancing 

From earth to heaven, its glowing orbs to trace. 
While wondrous power all spirit-life entrancing. 

Fills up each void and occupies all space — 
E'er filled your soul with its enraptured bliss. 
And showed you joys it would be death to miss I 
And if so, you cannot judge of what you do not understand. 

Jeannette. (Laughing and clapping her hands.) Bravo, Hester ; you'll 
do for a stage actress : but tell me in earnest, what do you study hero ; 
my aunt Ls very anxious about your education. 

Hester. Well, the instimction I receive is much of it oral : I catch my 
poetic inspirations from Miss Moonstruck, and I constantly attend Miss 
Holdforth's lectures. And these, you see, are on all subjects ; so I learn 
every thing. L 

Jeannette. Learn from once hearing I You must be double-extra clever, 
or do you take notes, and learn them by heart, or how do you manage ? 
Hester. (Fvmpously.) Safe in the tablet of my memory- 
Do I retain those burning words of fire 
That wake the soul to high and noble deeds, 
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And bid each thrilling feeling to aspire 
To bask within the harmonies of light, 
And cast aside the darksome shades of night. 

Jeavmette, That sounds grand ; but to say the truth, I don't quite 
understand it. 

Hester, {Proudly.) I hope you don't expect me to lower mj ideas to the 
level of your understanding, after being six weeks in the society of the 
most enlightened women on the face of the earth. 

Jeamiette, Ton my word, Hester, you're coming it grand. But now 
couldn't you tell me something about Miss Holdforth's lectures that I 
could understand. 

Heste?^ Well, I'll try ; let me see I One night last week she said : 
{declaiming) — ^my friends, my very dear friends, we go a Jong way and 
take much pains to find out wisdom, and make a great talk about it, and 
use grand words, and all to little purpose are our pains I for wisdom, let 
me tell you, lies in a nut-shell, or rather it lies in your own nature, if you 
will only seek it there : — ^Nature is grand. Nature is good. Nature is beau- 
tiful, but above all. Nature is true; consult your nature, then, my friends, 
and act according to its dictates, and you will acquire wisdom without 
books, and without dimming those bright eyes by lamp-light study, when 
their beams should be dispensing happiness to man. 

Jeamiette, Well, that suits me to a T. I should like to come and live 
with you, why you must be as happy as a bird. 

Hester, Sometimes, but sometimes I can't get what I want, and that 
bothers me. 

Jeannette, Why, what do you want ? 

Hester. Why sometimes I want to go to a ball, or to the opera, and I 
can't always get the money. 

Jeannette. Well, I suppose not, it takes a good deal to go often. 

Hester, Yes, it takes management, I tell you ; but it is our duty to 
content our natures you know, and my nature is to like to go to such 
places. 

Jeannette, But do you go often ? 

Hester. That's my secret : if you ask no questions, you'll have no lies. 
Tell me ohont Mrs. Belmont and Ellen. 

Jeannette. They are all well. Ellen is hard at study as usual ; she got 
a prize for an essay she wi'ote last week. They say it has attracted coi>- 
siderable attention, and she writes poetry too. 

Hester, Well, that's strange, seeing that she is a good cook, and can 
make her own clothes. 

Jeanmtte. Well, yod see she is always busy, and she does not read 
novels, nor take much time to dress herself, and that makes a great dif- 
ference. 
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Hester. No she has no taste for the -Esthetics. 

Jeannelle. I don't know that : she is very tasty about house, cultivates 
flowers, draws well, and paints beautifully. I dont mean herself, but fine 
pictures : novsr if that is not what you call cultivatmg the beautiful — t/u 
JEsthdicSf as you fine ladies term it, please to tell me what it is. 

Hester. Well, indeed, you may place it under that head if you wish to 
do. so, though I confess 1 cannot think so highly of Ellen Belmont as you 
do. 

Jeannette. Why not, is it because ghe is useful as well as ornamental ? 

Hester. Don't bother me about her ; I don't care what she is. ( She 
pulls her pocket handkerchief out of her pockety — several trinkets fall out. 
Aside. ) Dear me, I forgot I had put them into my pocket handkerchief. 

Jeannette. {Picks them up. Hester, what a fine brooch, what sweet 
bracelets, what — 

Hester. Give them to me — don't touch them : give them to me — quick, 
quick. 

Jeannette. What^s the harm of my looking at them ? Let me have 
them a minute or two. 

Hester. {Violently.) No, no, — ^give them to me, I say I {She snatches 
them from Jeannette.) 

Jeannette. Now, that's what I call uncivil, I don't think you've learned 
manners, Hester, with all your ^Esthetics. 

Hester. Well, I'm in a hurry now, another time I'll show them to you, 
perhaps. 

Jeannette. Why, what's your hurry about, you did not seem to be in a 
hurry just now. 

Hester. Why, I want to go out before Miss Moonstruck comes in. Let's 
go on the street, and see what^s going on. 

Jeannette. With all my heart, but here's Miss Holdforth. 

{Enter Miss Holdforth, reading a pamphlet. She does not see the girls f biU sits doum 
in a chair^ musingly. Jeannette stands staring at her.) 

Hester. {Aside). Now I can make my escape finely. {Goes out.) 

Miss Holdforth. The prize essay on Woman I but no name to it. The 

bookseller said the girl who wrote it was but eighteen years old. She 

must have been helped, for there were lots of competitors. I wonder did 

my essay get lost, or was it overlooked, or how ? I am sorry now that I 

put my name to it, since it did not get the, prize : so many essays wore 

sent without a name. Well, let us see what it says. {Reads.) " The 

constitution of society is such that a ruling power is essentially necessary 

somewhere." (Well, I suppose so I) ( Turns over a page. Reads.) '* I 

hope to be able to demonstrate clearly that it were a fatal error for 

woman to attempt to rival man in the endeavor to attain that power." 

(Ilm 1 why ? I should like to know.) {Reads.) " Rather it is woman's 
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vocation to use hei* influence to stem the torrent of ambition's madness, 
and work upon the worldly element she comes in contact with, to temper 
and refine, to exhalt and ennoble." (Hm !) " Woman's office it is to 
soften the hard empire of materialism, and of selfishness, in the heart of 
man, by the exhibition of milder graces, and by the silent eloquence of a 
self-sacrificing spirit : and could woman once be brought to realise the 
beauty of this, her true vocation, she would not seek to barter it for this 
Avorld's blandishments. 'Tis true that when she does seek it, and endea- 
vors to fulfil it — 

She often must experience neglect, 
For outwArd show is all that charms the world ; 
'Tis true she must renounce the glare of pride, 
For fame and glory lie not in her path. 
Who seeks to penetrate the ipner life, 
To fill an angel's office. Passions checked 
And egotism stifled, make no noise 
Amid the stirring strife of restless men, 
Although the fruit be joy and peace and hve, 
{Lays the paper down) It is not badly written ; but who would 
have thought that a committee of ladles would have given the prize to 
such sentiments as these. I wonder who wrote it ? 

Jeannette. Well, I can tell you that. — I heard it before it was sent in. 
Miss Holdforth, Yov, heard it, Jeannette ? 

Jeannette, Why yes, our Ellen wrote it, and read it aloud to her mother 
and me before she forwarded it to the Committee. 
Miss Holdforth. Not possible I 

Jeannette, 'Tis true though ; our Ellen knows something, though you 
did call her a learned pig, and a dancing dog. 

Miss Holdforth, Oh, Jeannette, you must forget that ; I didn't mean 
what I said in that sense. 

{Enter Miss Moonstruck.) 
Miss Moonstruck. Ah, Miss Holdforth, you here already ? What 
have you got there ? The prize essay on Woman ? You won it, of 
course. 

Miss Holdforth. Oh, this is not mine : it is quite a different way of 
treating the subject to the one I adopt. Jeannette says it is Ellen Bel- 
mont's. 

Miss Moonstruck, Ellen Belmont carry off the prize against you, that's 
too absurd I — ^You don't expect me to believe that I 

Miss Holdforth, Oh, you know, the Belmont's have great influence in 
the city ; — ^interest and influence carry everything before them. 

Jeannette. But Ellen did not put her name to it, and no one knew it 
was hers until after the prize was awarded. 
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Miss Holdforth, Youmz.y say so. 

JeannetCe, But I know so too. 
(ICifls Moonstruck lodka all around uneasily^ under papers and 6ooX», into drawers ^ 4*^.) 

Miss Holdforth, What's the matter, Miss Moonstruck, have you lost 
anything ? 

Miss^ Moonstricck, I can't find my brooch and bracelets ; yet I left 
them m this drawer last night. 

Miss Holdforth. Do you mean the ones you bought last week ? 

Miss Moonstruck, Yes, it is odd how many things I have lost lately. 

Jeannette, What sort of a brooch was it, Miss ? 

Miss Moonstitick. A white cameo brooch. 

Jeannette. And were the bracelets of Amethysts ? 

Miss Moonstricck, Yes, where did you see them ? 

Jeannette. (Hesitates) I think — I think — I am not sure — I think — 

Miss Moonstricck. {Impatiently,) What do you think, say quick. 

Jeannette. I am not sure, but I think I saw them with Hester. 

Miss Moonstruck. With Hester, not possible I 

Jeannette. Well, may be it wasn't. {Aside.) Ill go : there's some- 
thing wrong about this. I'll go and tell my aunt about it : these women 
are like enough to raise a fuss. ^ {She goes out.) 

Miss Moonstruck, It cannot be that Hester took my brooch. 
So base a deed would mark an evil mind. 
I'll not believe it. Sure it can't be true. 

Miss Holdforili. I don't see why it shouldn't be true : you insisted on 
taking charge of the girl, whose only recommendation was that she ad- 
mired your poetry ; and you knew for certain that she had stolen her 
friend's dress and trinkets. 

Miss Moonstricck. Not stolen, only borrowed — ^poor, oppressed, 
And friendless. I but stood between her misery 
And tyrranny that bore her to the ground. 
Yourself abetted the all-generous deed ! 

Miss Holdforth. {Aside). The generosity, as she calls it, was well paid 
for, or Miss Moonstruck would have had no hand in it. {Aloud.) I 
thought the girl capable of learning something : but you have let her 
read so many novels that she is completely spoiled for science, and she is 
so idle she lies in bed with her darling novels for half-a-day at a time. If 
she did not get hungry, she would scarcely get up at all. 

Miss Moonstruck. You are to blame for that : you bade her content 
her nature, and when I reason with her she tells me so. 

Miss Holdforth. There are more ways than one of construing that 
doctrine. Her highest nature, of course, I meant. 

{Enter Hester.) 

Miss Moonstruck. Where have you been to, Hester ? 
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Hester, Down town. 

Miss Moo7istruck. And for what purpose ? 

Hester. 'Cause I wanted to. 

Miss Moonstruck. Hester, you are not poKte ; now tell me have you 
seen my brooch and bracelets ? 

Hester. Have you lost them ? 

Miss Moonstruck. Yes, where did you see them last ? - 

Hester. Didn't you wear them yesterday ? 

Miss Moonstruck. Yes, and left them here last night, but here I do not 
find them. 

Hester. Maybe they're in your room. 

Miss Moonstruck. No 1 I tell you I left them here last night, 

Hester. Then they should be here now — ^let us have a good search for 
them. {Pretends to look everywhere for them, and makes a great fuss, turn- 
ing everything over.) 

Miss Moonstruck, {To Miss Holdfm'thy aside.) It is impossible to be- 
lieve that she took them ; look how earnest she is. 

Miss Holdforth, {Aside to Miss Moonstruck.) I would not answer for 
her, nevertheless : there is a look about her lately I do not like. 
{^Enter Miss Fantast.) 

Miss Fantast. What are you all about ? 

Miss Moonstruck. I've lost my brooch and bracelets. I left them here 
last night, and — 

Miss Fantast. And you have set Hester to find them for you. Well, 
that's right enough but it's not here that she had better look for them,— 
she knows that well enough. 

Miss Moonstruck. Not here I 

Miss Fantast. No, she knows very well they are not here. Hester, 
what were you doing in the pawn-broker's shop, just now ? 

Miss Holdforth. A pawn-broker's shop ? 

Miss Fantast. Even so I and not the first visit she has paid there 
lately. I have my news from sure authority ! 

Miss Holdforth. Why Hester, what does this mean. A pawn-broker's 
shop is not a very reputable place for a young girl to be seen in. {Takes 
hold of her.) Come> confess now. 

{Emter Mrs. Belmont and Ellen.) 

Mrs. Belmont. Ladies, I'm come to enquire about my ward : you vol- 
unteered to take charge of her, and I fear, from Jeannett's account, she's 
in a bad way. — I came to tell you I intend to withdraw her from your 
care. 

Miss Moonstruck, She must find my brooch and bracelets first. 

Miss Fantast. Search her pockets. {She also takes hold of Hester, 
who stamps and tries to get away.) 
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Miss Holdforth. We^U hold her, Miss Moonstruck, do you search her. 

Hester, {Breaks loose,) I have not got your jewelry, I say. 
. Mrs, Belmont, {Takes her hand kindly), Hester, restore what is not 
yours. 

Hester, I have not got it, I say. 
(Miss Fantast and Miss Holdforta junton her. Miss Moonstruck en^Ues her pocket,) 

3fiss Moonstruck, Here are no jewelries, but some money and an 
opera ticket. 

Miss Fantast, The visit to the pawn-broker's is accounted for. 

Miss Moo7istri4ck. Ingrate I 

Miss Holdforth, Do you hold her, I will go for a policeman. She shall 
sleep in jail to-night. 

Miss Moonstruck, 'Twill be good enough for her. (Takes hold (^ 
Hester.) • 

Miss Fantast, Indeed 'tis just what she deserves. 

(Hester breaks awaxfy and throws herself on her knees before Mrs. Belmont.) 

Hester, O Mrs. Belmont, save me ! 

Mrs. Belmont, Ladies, one word before you proceed to harsh measures. 
You took this poor orphan girl into your house knomng her character : 
but not from charity ; you came to me and told me you had found her, 
and that as / had failed, you would reclaim her, if I paid for her educa- 
tion. I was willing to try : I paid you well, and, dressed in stolen clothes, 
she remained with you. You have not reformed her, and now you would 
send her to jail, for doing another act of the same kind that you knew of. 
Let me ask : did you endeavor to make her understand that she had done 
wrong in the first instance ? 

Hester, (Still spbbing at Mrs. BELMONx's/eef.J No, they didn't. Ma'am; 
they laughed, and treated it as a joke, and a good one too. 

Mrs, Bdrnxmt, If this is true, ladies, what have you done to reform this 
unhappy girl ? 

Miss Moonstruck, We tried to teach the harmonies of all 
The laws that rule in this terrestial ball. 

Miss Holdfast, I v^as in hopes, Madam, that science would soon dis- 
place frivolity, and cure each mental ailment. 

Miss FarUast, And I that a sense of her own dignity of womanhood 
would keep her in the right path. 

3Irs. Belmont, And your receipts have failed. You have experienced 
that mere intellectual culture, mere love of the beautiful, will not of them- 
selves eradicate baneful habits, or infuse high moral principle : the heart 
must be touched, the feeling of duty awakened, the soul be aroused to 
recognise and acknowledge its responsibilities, and be rendered willing to 
submit to the discipline necessary to form habits that lead to virtue. I 
will agam try what good counsel and good example may effect : but, in 
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the name of justice, ladies, I ask you to release your prisoner. You can 
have no right to detain her on your own principles. You have simply 
felled to do what I have paid you to do, for I cannot discover that you 
took any pains at all to instil the love of virtue, — to awaken the horror 
for vice. / consider myself, therefore, the aggrieved party. 

Hester, (Bising and looking round.) And did you pay these women 
for my board ? 

3fr8. Belmont. I did, when I lost the hope of making you good myself. 

Hester. And I believed they took me in from kmdness, and to shield 
me from oppression. ' 

Mrs. Belmont. You will not find much of that sort of kindness in this 
hard world ; at least among those who are utter strangers to you. Now, 
get your bonnet and come home with me. 

Miss. Moonstruck. No ; I must have my jewels back again ere she 
depart. She hath the best purloined, and wore them once ; of that I am 
convinced. 

Miss Fantast. That is but just. Mrs. Belmont, Hester must return the 
stolen goods or be sent to jail (Aside.) We will get what we can out 
of the old woman. 

(Hester tveqts and throws herself into Ellen's arms. Ellen takes her on one side <md 
says ;) 

EUen. Now, dear Hester, speak the truth : what have you stolen, and 
what are they worth ? 

Hester. What I took to-day she paid fifty dollars for last week. 

Ellen. And did you take anythmg before ? 

Hester. Yes ; some rings worth twenty-five dollars. 

EUen. You are sure that was aU ? 

Hester. All that belonged to her ; the gold chain and bracelets belonged 
to your mother, you know. Oh, Ellen I will she, will you ever forgive 
me ? Ever, ever ? 

EUen. If we thought you would not do so again we would never 
remember the past against you. Say, Hester, will you really try to be 
good for the time to come ? 

Hester. I will ; indeed I will." I will try hard to be like you. O, can 
you save me, Ellen ? 

Ellen. I will try. Mamma, I have in my purse the prize money paid 
me yesterday. If you will give Hester another trial, I will buy her oflf. 

J/rs. Belmont. (Grasping her daughter's hand.) My best Ellen ! 

EUen. Ladies, you will gain little by sending Hester to jail. I will 
pay you for your things if you will drop the matter, and let her go 
home with me. 

Miss Moonstruck. Pay me one hundred dollars, and the bargain is made. 

Mrs. Belmont. No, madam ; your trinkets cost but seventy-five. If 
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you decline Ellen's proposal, I will accompany Hester to the police office, 
explain the circumstances under which you took her, with your mode of 
reformation, and try to beg her off, on the score of the temptations to 
which she was exposed. Will that suit you better ? 

Miss Moonstruck. Oh, no, I do not desire to expose the girl ; pay 
down the money and Hester shall be free. 

(Eluen payu the inoney. Hester comes forward,) 
Hester. Be Free 1 Blest sound, ay, free I But not again 

Free to do evU ; or occasion pain 

To those who love the right, who mercy show, 

And by their kindness make a Heaven below. 

O, generous friends, what words would e'er repaj 

The deed of mercy you have done this day. 

To welcome home the erring child of woe, 

And every thought of recompense forego ! 

Her waywardness by mercy reconciled 

Forgiveness granted to the long-lost child I 

One lasting thanksgiving my life shall prove 

Thus in warm earnest to requite your love. 

Away I false tmsel dreams of vanity. 
Away I foul sloth ! — ^false pride, a long farewell I 

Henceforth be mine to don humility. 
Nor seek in p&acock's plumes the crowd to swell. 
Of those who make confusion on the earth. 
And to all pride and misery give bui;h I 

Welcome, sweet Yurtue, in thy russet gown ! 
Welcome, sweet Industry ! thy joyous tone 
And voice melodious ever brings us peace ; — 
Sweet peace of soul ! — ^From vice a blest release ;— 
. True happiness in dtUy will be found ; 

That well perfofmed, makes Edme the holy ground, 

{To Ike Audience— ComeM more forward,) 
And now, dear friends, we bid you all farewell. 

Our task is -done. WeVe done our best to please* 
With your kind cheers your approbation tell, 
And thus our anxious feelings set at ease. 
Kindly we bid you all a sweet good-night ; 
Calm be your slumbers, and your visicMis bright, 
(Ciir<«M*— eurtoin drape,) 
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THE "ETA PI SOCIETY.''— A Duloottk. 

CHABAOTEBS : 

Perot Johnbok, a good scholar* 
Chablcb Scott, a smart hoy, 
WiLLiB Whitb, a tmaU hoy, 
Gbobob Leb, 1 , . - ^ _ 

Henbt Koo«im, \ «*'*«<»^ o/John«m. 
Mb. Hunteb, ieacker, 

SoENE— 5^ Playroom of the Linden Grammar-schooL 

I^esent—SooTr, Boqbbs, Leb, and White. 

Rogers, I say, boys, what did Johnson want us all to stop for, to-night ? 

Scott Oh, most likely he has found some yard and a half long example 
in " Partial Payments," which he thinks will be very interesting for us all 
to try this evening. Be sure you all have your slates and pencils ready, 

B, Vm off, then, I thought there was some fun on hand. 

[Enter Perot Johnson.] 

Percy, Don't go yet, Henry ; there is some fun on hand. What do 
you say, boys, to forming a society among ourselves, a secret society f 

S. Vm in for it. 

Rogers and Lee. So am I. 

Willie White. What is a secret society f 

L. Why, don't you know ? they all wear badges, 

R, Yes, and they have secret signs that nobody else understands, like 
the Free Masons, and they never tell anybody their secrets. 

S. Good reason why ; they don't know any. 

L, Oh, they do. My father is a Free Mason, and he always looks as if 
he knew something. 

S. That must be where his son gets his brilliant expression. 

L, I'll give you a " brilliant expression," Charlie Scott, if you don't 
hold up. 

J, Come, come, boys ; we haven't any time for that sort of play. If 
you're in favor of having a society, the first thing to do is to organize. 

W. Shall we have badges, Percy ? 

J. Yes ; pins, I think, with the initials of the society engraved on them. 

S. Will you have the kindness to inform your humble servant what the 
initials of the society might be ? 

J, Well, I suppose we ought to choose a name for the society ; and 
the fun is in having a name that will not denote the character of the soci- 
ety ; and so some secret societies, especially in colleges, have taken two 
or three Greek letters for then* names. 

L, Is that what they do it for ? I always wondered. Cousin James 
used belong to the ** Alpha Delta Phi Society," when he was in college. 
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B. But I don't see how we are going to have any Greek letters ; we 
don't know any thing about Greek. 

J. (producing a book,) But I haye an old Greek grammar that I 
found at home the other day, in which all the letters are spelled out in 
English. (Lee and Scott advance and loo1c over the hoohj which Percy 
opens) 

L, But how shall we know how to pronounce them, any way ? 

5. Oh, take some that are easy. Here's one, Pi. Pi couldn't spell 
any thing else. 

J, And here's another, Eta. Let's have it the ** Eta Pi Society." 

8. No ; the " Pi Eta Society," and then we shall all be pie-eaters. 

J, I think " Eta Pi Society" would sound better. 

L. So do I. 

J, All in favor of having the society called " The Eta R Society" may 
signify it by saying *' Ay." 

All except Scott. Ayl 

eT". All opposed, by saymg " No." 

S, No, sir ! 

R, Charlie wants to be a "pie-eater." 

L. He's that safe enough already, when he can get any pie to eat. 

t/". Now, let's form our constitution. 

TT. Our what ? 

J". Our constitution. The Society must have a constitution and '* by- 
laws." 

8, I propose for a buy law, that the society buy their pie at Brooks's 
bakery. 

R Keep still, Charlie Scott. 

J, That motion is out of order ! Will any one propose a by-law, such 
as societies generally have ? 

L. My sister is president of a secret society at boarding-school, and I 
saw a list ,of their *' by-laws" once, and this was one : " Every member of 
the society shall introduce every other member of the society to all her 
gentlemen friends in the city." 

J. Oh, fudge I That's a girl's secret society. We don't want any such 
nonsense. 

lEnter Mb. Hunter.] 

Mr, H. Why, boys I Haven't you gone yet ? It is nearly five. 
W, We stopped to form a secret society. , 

5. Yes, sir, the " Eta Pi Society" has had the honor of being formed 
this afternoon. 
Mr. H. You have had a hand in this, Percy ; haven*t you ? 
J. Yes, sir. Do you think it very foolish ? 
Mr. H. By no means. I think it a very good thing for you to start 
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the society, and I hope you will make it a good thing to belong to it. 
What do yoQ propose to do as a society ? 

8, Eat a pie, sir. 

J, We have not decided yet what to do. I don't believe we would all 
agree to have it entirely a literary society ; but wouldn't it be a good 
thing ta be connected in this way, even if it is not a literary society ? 

Mr. H. Yery.good, indeed. One of the best things about any society 
is the promotion and cultivation of a brotherly feeUng, But another and 
better characteristic consists in making the standard of admission and 
membership so high that it is really an honor to belong to it. I could 
wish the ** Eta Pi Society" nothing better than that refinement of man- 
ners, superiority of scholarship, and integrity of morals should ever be 
synonymous with membership. 

W. I move that Mr. Hunter be our president 

8. I second that motion. 

J. The motion is made and seconded that — 

Mr. H. Hold, boys. Not so fast. Allow me to decline your kindness ; 
and, while I shall always hold myself ready to be of service to you, espe- 
cially in the matter of organizing, I think you will enjoy your society 
more, and it will be better for you to depend entirely on yourselves. How 
often do you propose to meet ? 

J. Every week. 

B. and L. Every week I 

W, I don't believe I can come, if it's in the evenmg. 

8. Oh, he can't go out nights ; can he, poor dear! The apron-strings 
are not quite long enough. {Hie pats Willie on the shoulder,) 

W, Let me alone, Cliarlie Scott. I'm not tied to my mother's apron- 
strmgs any more than you, only I don't twitch them so hard ; and, besides, 
my mother doesn't wear strings to her apron, she wears a hook and button. 

8. {holding his sides,) Oh, me 1 Does she hook the button, or button 
the hook ? 

Mr. Si After the " Eta Pi Society" is formed, I shall not expect to 
hear such remarks from you, Charlie. Ton know what I think of boys 
who feel too big to mind their mothers, and. not big enough to despise 
plaguing little boys. 

J. But do you think we have a nice name for our society ? 

Mr. H. Yes. The name alone means nothing ; but in connection with 
the society, you can make it mean a great deal. Allow me to ask you to 
hold your next meeting at my house, a week from to-night, and, mean- 
while, let each draw up such " by-laws" as he thmks would be appro- 
priate to the society. They will be all the better for a week's thought 
And now, good-night, and a long life to the " Eta Pi Sodety P 

All, Good-night, sir 1 

8. Ne'er a pie I 
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THE EOCKVILLB PETITION. 

. - ' CHA.RACTfilRS : 



EjfMA Lincoln, a ichoci ^rly daughter of 
Officb Boy. {Mrs. L. 

Servant." 



■ Ti[ti,E'ASVov,EdUor of th»Rockviae Journal, MissTwitghel, ) . 

Mrs, B4ST6;, Editor^ wife. \ Mi^s Spring, 5 "^^T*^ ?^**'- ,' 

MRS.*]?iiiil6B0^r, Doctor's wife, 
. Mrs. ^iixcoLN, I^erchanfs-wife. 

Urs* Barnard^ an old lady somewhat deqf. 

* '« . . ScBNBl.— Location— Sfr«c/. Timi^Moming. 

• , \*'lEnter Kiss SpRiNfik*and Mr. Easton, /rom oppoaiic m<|c< q^ tje stage,) 

, Mi S. (extending hgth hands,) Oh ! Mr. Eastou ! ' I aip* delighted to 
\meet you 1 •.•'.-', ' • .'.'.* 

. Mri E. (lifting his hc^t,) Good. morning, Miss Spring: ^{Passes by.) 
Miss S. (turning.) NoV don't be in sueh a hutrj; Mr. Baston, I' was 
just wishing to SQe you' a moment. * ' . * * . 

.Mr. E. I am at your servici?, Miss Spring. - ' '' ' 

Mvs S. Well now; you know its the , day for the Jonrnal • wli^' 
caa't you tell me if there is 'any news from^ Washingtou ?. • I am dying to 
know. J ' • ■^. " ' ' 

itr,^ E. ift^eally, Mis6 Sprhig, fi-om your appearance, I should not judge 
'* 6|ich.to be*thg casei*. - ^ : ^ - ' i. ' 

•' * Miss 6. How pVovoking.yoiL&el Now do tdlme if* 3{aa have 
•heard any riSiys frqm Washington Jately. » . • *' 

^ Mr, E Yes,.quite importa;nt hews. ' ^ 

Miss S, {dajppiji^ 'her haifds.) ph ! you dharming creature ! What 
*45it?. , ' '■**"'' *.v' '"•, *^ " ^ ' . ' 

. Mr, E. Colorado ia to be the thirty-€fth* State. ; * * 

Miss. S. NoMc, that's too^bad^I Yot know I don't care* k\>o\x\ thai, 
* ^T^lime if ouB petitjon-has been heard frofti, and if there. will ba anytlring* 
'-in the.^fiTTiaZ.ahcit it?. \' ^ '* - ' ^ 

Mr. E. I am «on> if .jou c^re so little about your coiintry/'thaf *the 
ftdm^^ion'of a n^w. Stale. is oi no importance. As for the Journal, that ■ 
will be issued as usual, kt three p. li.,. apd until that time it is. not public 
property ; but If you will excuse me now, I will promise to s^d you the 
fifst'copy that*ii slrtick off, ififteen minutes before another popper leaves 
. the'©flace.' '.*•'? . ^ ^ {Exit.) 

Mi^ S, Oh 1 I am all in a flutter. I know ther^ls a*,t^l%ranl from* 
Washipgton. His looks showed it ; and to tMnk. that I almost made 
him tell me. I wonder if I could overtake him. Mr. Eastoa I {running 
\ out), ' Mr.'East^on I * - * ■ ' 

» - Scene Ih^Ojfice of the Rot^Ule Journal. 

VB^^i^'^^^^AWT6}x engaged i^ writing at a deA. ^ , 

Mr. E, ^ {laying. down his^pm.) There I I thiijc this^will fipish the bjisi- ' 

ness. It has been nothing but that ■" p^titio|i*" 'Jot the Uast^ si^ weeks ; 
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and the advertising IVe done for the " B^ockville W(^eri'fl Rights *S(> 
ciety," would fill a sheet. First, it's some Bloomerite to fecture, " under ' 
the auspices of the Society ;" then it's some would-be heart-rending appe*^! •* 
for the poor dowa trodden female. Now, it's bearable \o hear si^U women 
as cousin Cora talk about their rights. I rather like to see her-p»t fown 
her little foot, and keep back her dimples, while she* tries to look abused ; ■ 
but Lavinia Spring ! Whewh I that's too strong a .dose. F really tope . 
she will become a "fellow citizen," if she wishes it so much.' I stdl geir 
rid of some kinds, of her talk then. {Writes a. few mommts,) . Joe J 

, * (-Bnfcr Opfi,obBoy.) ' • . 

iHr. ^. Ask Gould how th)e paper is. • ' ' {Ezit boy,y . 

Mn. B. I wonder if ^^nybody ever was vexed «iB I am. I should like 
to have m) rights once. * Why don't they get Sawyer t6 do their adver- 
tising ? Hang it 1 I cati't refuse a woman's request, and they know" it;. 

(!£7n<6rBoY.) • ^ ' 

Boy, Goiild says the outside is, most all off. . / - 

Mr. jB. All right. Ask him to remove the Jirst paragraph -of the * 

WaShin^on news, and insert this-^fgiui?/^ hoy a jrajpef )— while h« strJkea. 

off one gaper. As soon at it is done, do you take- it.t^ Misg' Spring; oti 

Clinton Street ''\ \ '* ' '; /' * 

Boy.. Shan't I wait for any other pa'pera ? \ %. .*' ' • 

Mr, E. No, no-T-be lively noW, or I'll make a 8lrong*minded woinati* 

of you. (^Exii toi/f precipitoudy.) 

Mr. E. I guess I'll run over and tell '^awyep ; I rather think he'll 

appreciate. ■ * . * - . ' * , 

', • SOENB IIL— Mes. L*rf. p$rlor, TiM^Aftefnoon, , '» 

PB£SENT-7Hfi^. Ii., ^^: £.» Mrs. P., lfK3>^ B.>>Miss T., and Cio^ L.,-h>// engaged ki « 
.' knitting or •e^ng, ' ,* • • . 

iW/J. Z.' I,ara really glad to see so many of you ladies here tao-day. * It 
seems a pity to give up our pleasant sewing circles, though, to b^ sure, tjiere 
is no longet any need of working for the soldier^. ^ 

Mrs. E. Why not work for the Freedmen ? * • 

Miss T/ " Work for the Freedmen," indeed !.. Let .tllem work for 
themselves! Every one seems very anxious that tRd Freedmen should' "be 
. token care qf. • ; - 

Mrs. Jfi* Yes, arid if half the efforts that have been made for tliem, 
had been raacje to obtain our rights, we should not be filling the . silent 
situations that We do. -' • . ■ 

Mrs^ L: But I am sure matters look encourfi-ging now. Ou? petition 
to (yopgress will surely succeed, and our cause is daily gaining in strength. 
Have we not unlisted in oujt support ministerial wisdom and editK)i^ial wit 
the highest in thtf land ? * . •. 
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■ Mrs, E. I, can't help thihking that the "ministerial wisdom and edito- 
rial wit," might have been better employed. . . ^' 

Mrs. P. (turning to Mrs. K) She probably didn't refer to any of your 
husband's wit> I ' ' 

Miss T. If she had Mrs. Easton would never have objected. 

Mrs. E. Thank you for the compliment,'Miss Twitchell. 

Miss T. I intended no CDmpKment, but really Mrs. Jlaston, I do not 
see how you can^hold aloof from so great ai;id glorious a cause. If yon 
would only come into our ** Women's Club" some evening, you could- no 
longer consent to be a traitor in the camp. • 

Mrs. E. I do hot see how one can be.call^ ''a tiydtor in the camp,'' 
who has never ehtisted. 

Miss T. Well, you are, 

Mrs. E. Indeed I -. ' 

Mrs. L. I^ow really ladies, I must protest againsf these exciting dis- 
cussions, at this time. ^Let them be for the club-room*. I am sure, Miss 
Twitchell, that we can afford to.be — 

Emma L. (sealed by a mndow.) Oh ! mamma. Here comes Miss 
Spring, running up "the street' Just as fa«t .as she can.. She does look so 
• funny, and everybody is staring at hep. • ., * 

(Poor bell rings violently. £nter Miss S.^ very much vxhauited. -^ She sinks into a chair ^ 
and the ladies gathet* around heK) * • * 

Mrs. Jj. Why 1 what can be the matter, Miss. "Spring. Emma dear, 
bnng.a fan. • • ' ^ , **-.., 

Mr^. B. JHas she faintpd ? • Hete, giye her my salts. ' • - . 

Miss jK Dear Lavinia, yrhsX is it?-— fZriAitig- htr ^ni^-^Tdl we, do, , 
^•Miss's, (gapping.) Oh f oh! it-»-^ — *o — S9^^\ We have— our^ 
•rights. Oufr-just read-r-this — Eliza,' (Hdndsapaperfd Mis^ T.) 
• Miss T, (IUads)r- . • ' " > . * 

*' LATEsr jROM Washington 1 * /;'.'.• 

^^ 'f he petition for Female, Suffragej^tohich/ fender- the auspices of 
the RockvUle WomefCs Right - Society , has received signatures from 
ev^y State in the Tlrnqn, ha^ at last ^passed both houses^ and received 
the signature of the Br esidentP* * •.• * 

JI^/% L. Oh 1 how^ splendid 1 *" . - \ . .. ' 

{^^vA.'RkSTOJistems-MixidtDiAftniddmJUofcmgHng,) 

*Mrj. P. To think that at last we seefjfee ret^^ard of .all* bur labor 1 • ' 

Miss T. Better than that ; to think that it comes in time for .the State 
elections. 

Mrs. Z.- Yes, Jndeed I I am ^sure that I for ene shall ndt vot« to re- 
elect Charles Winthrop for Governor. He^isnot a bit better, than Mr. 
Lmcoln. ' . - 
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Mrs P. Or JOr. PUIsbury either.* 

J^rs. L. Oh ! who ever heard of a doctor becoming Governor.? 

Mrs. P. Stranger things have happened, .and I shall vote for him at 
any ratq. '* ' \ 

Miss T, What foolishness I What do your husBands know, of govern- 
ing a State. N6vr, there's Col. Winter, who is mnph better fitted for the 
office. Don't you think so, Lavinia ? He wpuld not have to leave a 
store or patients. 

Mrs. E. {asidJe.) Or family I 

Miss S. I am indignant I Is this what we have been working for ; to 
vote for menl A woman sits upon the thVone of England, and why 
should not the "White House" be similarly blessed. / pi'opose that we 
unite in nominating a female candidate for Governor, that so Rockville 
may still take the lead in this cause. 

Mrs, L, I think that would be risking our newly acquired right. I for 
one am quite satisfied for the present, 

Mrs. P. and Miss T. So am I. 

]\/Kss S, {atigrily). Then, I renounce you all, and heartily regret that 
I ever did anything to elevate your condition 1 [Exit Miss 5.] 

Mrs. P. Come, Sirs. Barnard, vote for Dr. Pillsbury, and III make 
you the most beautiful breakfast-shawl you eypr saw. - . 

Mus T, But haven't we got ,to be registered, ot done something to, 
before we can vote ? * . , 

• Mrs. P. Yes, and is every teaman to vote, or only those who have 
signed the petition ? . - ■ , * ^ 

Mns. L, I don't know. • Emma* run. out into t"he hall, and see if our 

• - •' . * * ' - 

paper has come. Miss Spring has carried off hern^opy.. . ^HExit Emma.] 
Didn't it seem, to yotl* that it- was a very short notice ? are you sure you 
read it all, "Miss Twitchell ? • • ^ 

{Enter Etaik. wUkpaper.} 

Mrs. L. Here ifenma, let me see that a jnoment. (Ofms the paper, 
and leaks intently. J Why, where is that. Miss TwiteheU, that you read? 

W,ss T. (coming to her side). Wixj I sure enough, where is it. It Was 
here in the third column, under " Washington Tfews." , 

Mrs, P. Well, I think it 45 very strange. When I was coming here 
this afterpoon, I met the boy, from the oflBce of t\i& Jouj-tuU] and tried to 
get a J)aper to bring here ; but he 'said he Tiadn^ but one, ai}d that was 
printed expressly- fw Miss Spring.. ..What a^'goose Twas not to think of 
this before. Mrs. Easton do you know anything about this ? • • , 

Mrs. E, You forget that I wa^here before you. - 

Mrs. P. Oh I 80 you were ; but isn't it provoking to be sold so by that: 
Editor!' . ^ • * 

Miss T, Perfectly outrageous I 
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Mrs. L. Well, Mrs. Easton, I suppose you are glad that we are not 
to vote. 

Mrs^ JSL I have voted for some tune. 

Mrs, P. What do you mean ? 

Mrs. E, I think we have all voted in favor of the right, by every 
stitch that we have' taken for the soldiers this winter ; and you, Mrs. 
Lincoln, when you rode down to those factory boarding-houses, and ad- 
dressed the operative^, asking them, as patriotic women, to contribute 
their mite for the country's aid, were really canyassing for votes, and you 
obtained them too ! 

Mrs. P. But do you not truly believe, Mrs. Easton, that the. great 
questions of right and wrong would be settled sooner if women were 
allowed the ballot box ? 

Mrs. E. No, Mrs. Pillsbury, I do not. I for one am not prepared to 
say that the excess of right-thinking women is any larger than that of 
true-minded men ; and I believe if such a thing as women's suffrage should 
ever be known, that the number of intelligent, earnest women, who would 
strengthen the cause of the right, would be more than balanced By the 
ignorant and easily influenced, who would vote as employers dictated or 
as friends advised. 

Mrs. L. Then we are to have no voice in banishing intemperance and 
vice from our land ? 

Mrs. E. Yes, we are, and that voice is heard when we banish wine 
from our side-boards, and brandy from our cooking tables. 

Mrs. L. I really believe you are right, Mrs. Easton, and I think I shall 
continue to vote in the old way. 

Mrs. P. What fools we have been 1 

Miss T. I guess I will try and find Lavinia before she tells any one else 
''the latest news" from Washington. She'll be mad enough when she 
knows how we've been sold. 

{Ent& Servant.) 
. ^ Servant, Tea's ready, ma'am. 

Mrs. L. Then, ladies, I propose that wo adjourn to the more pleasant 
. discussions of thfe tea-table. 
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Se I'ugge. 

PUGGB. 

OHABA.CXEBS : 

•Pbov^ a Sohoolrboy, of profesHmai ambUicn* 
PuQOE, a SchooL-bdy, of poeticnit ambition. 
Nep, > « , . , 
* JUDGB, 5 ^'^*^- 
Mb. Wimpi^k, Teticher. 

SCHOOL-BOiirS. * , ' 

ScsKe-^^ School Room. TiME-^eCMs and part of a Seasion. 

(^On lft« black-board is a rough sketch of a pile ofbooks^ the. largest book at the top.) 
{Enter Ned, Prop, Judge, a^nd a throng of School-boys,) 

Ned, 0, sa^ Prof, Pugge^s getting out a new poem. 

Judge, Ha, ha' I Is he ? 

Ned. Professor seems to be very gluiti over the . news. Guess he's get- 
ting out a new Greek Dictionary; Professor Prof's .Greek Lexicon ! How 
.would that sound ? * 

Judge, Ha, hia, ha I What words wouldn't be in that book wouldn't be 
worth knowing. 

Prof. Well, I don't think you ought to make sport of one who wishes 
to be something. 

All. Ha, ha, ha I 

Ned, Positive, Prof ; comparative, Professor ; superlative, Professis- 
aimus t . . ' 

Prof. That's mean ! — ^You ought to encourage — 

Judge, Nominative, Prof ; Genitive, Profis ; Dative, JPrp^ ; • Accusa- 
tive, Profem ; vocative — 

Prof I won't stay hero to be made fun of 1 . (Exit,) 

All, Ha, ha, Jia I ' 

Judge. Look at that drawing on the board. (Pointing as he calls off 
ih names',) Halleck, Bryant, • Tennyson, Longfellow, Schiller, Goethe, 
Mrs. Browning, Milton, Shakespeare,^ Pugge, Ha,, ha, ha 1 Piigge 
crowns the pile ; and what a volume I . • 

Ned. Bigger than Shakespeare 1 • " . * 

Judge: And better ! — Pugge's the great poet of the world I 

All. Ha,Tia, ha ! , . 

Ned, Here he comes.. Hush l-i He has liis new poem, and is read- 
ing it over and over to himself. Let's get away and listen. ( TAiy conceal 
Ikemsdves.) 

{Enter Puoge, looking at a Manuscript.) • ' 

Pugge, ( Reads. )-^Whi\Qmf the hoary minstrel rose—r 
Ned. (Aside.) ".Whilom^' — what a word! 
Pugge. That sounds well. That is HEUonic, and HojneriC, too. 
Judge. {Aside.) Miltonic and Homeric.l 
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Pug^a, , ^ Whil<)m,^— " whilom."— That's a good word. It has a famous 
. eoimd.' . It is us6d only by great poets. (Reads,) 

. Whilom, the hoary' minstrel rose — . 
Judge, {^side). And soimds a blast upon his nose f 
Ned, Ha, ha, ha.! " ' * 

Judge. {Aside). Keep .still, 2^ed, won't you I 
Fugge. (jSea<;?»). Whilom^thd hoai:y minstrel rose, • 

. And sang^ the regions all afroze. 
" Afroze- ;''— poetid license. A fine word that ! 

{Redds,) "Wild swept his fingers 'cross the chords, 
. •* And Worshiped the barbarian horde^i 
Tr^e poetry is dctep. Everybody won't understand that verse ! 
•• " " And worshiped the barbarian hordes." 
. Now a good mo-ny" wotft know whether I mean that the fingers wor- 
• .phiped, the barbarian hoitd^, or the barbarian hoi'des \7orshiped the — 
well, what ? ' Even I myself, the very writer of the poem, don't clearly 
see what ; ^nd if it is so deep to. me, how much more to others I7- . 
.Judge. (-4sMfe.) ^ Hush I he's 'at it again. Take it down Qn.^paper, 
' Ned, and we'll howl it at hun sometime. 

Fugge. {Reads.) Ha, how thfe moon shone in the hall, 
Glistling adown the warriors tall — 
Ned. (Aside.) Do you hear that Judge ? " Glistling adowtt 1** # 
. J'vtdge. (Aside.) Of course I hear it. 
' Ned. :{Aside.j There he goes again.' No, he's looking up. - 
"Jud^e. (Aside.) He's 'weighing that last. ** Glistling adown !" — 
Fvgge., ''GlistliHg adpwn." Now if ever poet contrived stfch a word 
as that before, I h^ve yet to know him. "Glistling." That word is 
. , the product* of geniijs. And those two words together, " Glistling 
adoWn," why — why. they'll roll through the world like — ^like a bolt from 
thfe vista' of subUmity. There's an idea, too — " like, a bQlt from the vista 
of fftiblimity." It is high as the wind, and broad as seas that are swept 
by Northern blasts. " Glistling adown " — ^the words wili roll through 
the wor.ld thunderously ; and upon them wHl be Seen, in letters of living 
' fire, iny name I How my grandmother will wonder at me. 
* Ned. (Aside). Open tlie window, fellows ; I must, y^ll ! — His grand- 
mother ! ^ . ■ 
Jud^e: (Aside). Do beqjiiet, Npd, till he's through. — ^Look at him qow. 
Ned. (Aside) He's lost in seraphic bliss over the prospect of -his grand- 
mother wondering at Jiim. Hark-! 

Fugge. (^Reads.) Ha, how' the moon shone in the hall, • • 

Glistling adown lihe warriors tall ; 
; ... As seen- upon the spectral light 

Of forty thousand in one night ! ^ 
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Now if any one can beat that, 1*11 be willing to gi?e i^ my prospect of 
fame. That is deep. That's true poetry. ./•* * /* •. 

JSfisd. I shall burst ! . , • . -^ . 

Judge. Hold in, Ned. Here's Prof. . ' . .(-Bnter'feoF.) • /' - 
Fiigge, Ah, Prof I • ' - ^ ' ^ . . 

Frff. Well, Pugge. Another poem ? i. . • .. . • 

Pugge. Yes. * . \ ' . . * , * * 

Prof. Let's hear it. {Pugge reads his v^rsesS) *We^ must have" poets 
as well as profound scholars and learned men. Tarn reading Cicero 
•and Livy, Virgil, Lucretius, andSallust, Homer aM* Demosthenes } and . 
Mr. Wimple is gomg to lend me Thucydides.-^Fm going;to be President ' 
of a College. ■.."•; 

• P»gge, What- College? . " \ /\.r ' ' . ' ' 

Prof. That is not decided yet. I lite Yale ,|^ry well, tiM* Princeton. - 
Harvard is a gopd college. I don't kntow buff Hte^Har'vafrd best^ /Iti^ 
the oldest. — See what is drawn on- the blaCk-board I •' • .' , '. 

P^gge, Why, Who could have done that ? What — they've put my 
volume, of, poems at the top ! Well, I must say-^why — Prof, I dQ feel 
the blood in my cheek? ! Who would have 'thought I should be 'recog- ■ 
nized here 1 

' (-Bnfer Mb. "Wimple.) ^ " 

% ■ ' - . . ' . 

Mt. Wimple. Ah, boys I {Rings the d^k M, and Prof and Pngge,^\ 
and the other boys take their seats.) • Prof {Prof comes to him.)\ I ain. 
obliged to be absent awhile, and will thank you to take charge" of the • 
class till my return. . ' ^ '•..'* '. 

, Prof. Yes sir. {Exit Mr. Wimple. Prop sea1,s himself in Mr. 
ple's chair.) The school will please come to order, * ■ ' ' -* 

Jxt^dge. { Rises oTid declaims.) Whilom, the hoary mijistrel rpsc) 

And— ' . y - .•* 

Prof Judge will take his seat and come to order ! , ^' ,\ ' ' 
Pugge. {Aside). How did he know of my poem ? ' ' ,' , . 

Judge. I must-practice my declamation. ,.' - 

Prof Take your seat. {Judge keeps theflpor.), - • 

' Nfd, {Rises and dedavns) Ha, how the moon shone in the hall; 

■ Glistling adown-r-* 
. Prof. {Atti/ioritatively.) Ned atd Judge, take your seats. {Confusion 
among the Jboys.), , .. " 

Ned, • I Want to please tny grandmother \ — 
. .{Declaims). Glistling adown the warriors tall— ' . * 

Judge. And sang the regions all afroze-i- . *• 

Ned. {Ikdaims.) As seen upon the spebtral light . . ' . i 

Of. forty thousand in oii6 night.-— 
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•• Judge. (Declaims.) Wild swept his fingers 'cross the ohords 
. <. . * • . And worshiped the barbarian hordes. 

JFrof, I must have order here ! * ^ 
■ Jwdge, That's by the class poet. Look at the black-board. 

iV^r p[is grandmother will wonder at him. {Cmfusioii among the * 

hoys)^ • : • * 

Frof. Order! ' . .' 

'Xudge. It's, so deep his grandmother can't understand it. — ^Those words • 
will roll*do\\n through the world like a bolt from the vista of- sublimity ! 
.iVczT.'Iiigh as the wind, and broad as* seas that afe swept by North- 
ern blasts. A)id the name of Pugge — , 
Judge. Stamped in letters of living fire, thunderously. — 
' {Declai77is.) Whilom, the koary minstrel rose • 
• *\ . • And sang of regions all afroze. 

iVeri To ray Grandmother, namely — hem'm — dedicated. 
{Declaiym) Ha,- how th? raooh."^hope in the hall, 
* ,' ' . Glistling ado^vnlhe warriors *tall"; 

. ' . As seen upon the spectral light 

Of forty thousand irf qpe night \ 
Pugge. {Rising) It's a shame, fellows, for you to make fun of me. 
It's a. shame. You ought'nt to dd it ! Ybu — 

.* ' • " ' 

{ErJUr Mb. Wimpi^b. AU the b;fy% excepting Prof on:^Pu(K^B, ai once look on their books, 
and seem to be studying hard.) 

' ikfr. TT, What's the matter? 

Pugge, They inake fun of- me; 

Prof. And of me, too. 
^ Mr. W. I .must enquire into this. Why do they make fun of you ? 

Judge. Mr. Wimple^ It's because Prdf puta on so many airs ;— Jie's 
reading all the Latin and Greek books* at once, dhd Pugge (snickers) 
— ^Pugge writes poetry !♦ 

Mr. W. (To PuoGE.) Hand me tht^ poetry. • (Pugge obeys,' and Mr. 
Wmph^ read^.) This is nonsensical ;* no, wondeif the boys make fun of 
you. , Master Pugge, I speaik to you bluptly, in order that you may sec 
your folly, and come to your senses. — -'And Master Prof, it • is' better to 
concentrate your efforts upon t}ie lesson^ gVeij' you jn school than to dis- 
tribute them upon so many books. You .must not -mistalSie self-conceit 
for genius. Be less assuming and' you will not be made fun of. And you, 
boys, .must see to it that you -do not make fun of Prof 'and Pugge again 
tilLthey again make themselves funny. * 

Boys: We will, su*. {They applaud) 

Mr, W. .Now let us attend to the recitation. * 
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42 ' J^u^er, XhB Bore: . * 

» • • • 

RirrFER, THE BORE. . •• , ' 

, , 6HABA0TEB8: 

Joe, ) I Schoolboys. • . ' • 

' Scene :BARKiB'fl iioi»n;—-E'n<er Barkie andlJoB. * * 

Joe. ( Seating himself at a table W yjAic/^ are hgdks and slates.)* . CSome, 
Barkife ; l6t -us work out these* examples before^ the. fellows- (pmL Sit 
down, Barkie, sit down. * . . ' ^ 

Barkie, Yes ; and we must T^rite our compositions, also." Do yQu sup- 
pose Fm going to face such a teacher as Mr. Brigh'tcakn, to-morrow, 'wkh 
out «, composition ? No, su*. I lijte him too/^ell. , .♦.*•, 

Joe. Well, did I ask jou to ? No need of Ijarking afine in that styl^. ' 

Barkie: And no need of blowiiig at me.in that style, either. Let's go 
at it, theh". { Sits at fha table.) • ' < ' ' 

Joe. {Rending.) What is that number whose third multiplied by. its — 

. (Knock heard.) T^sh'sh I In thq name of common sense, who would come 

at this hour ? * • • . • . ' 

Barkie^ It's RuflFer.' I know his knock. 

Joe. Oh— The bore!- . • 

Burkie. I won't let hun m, 

Joe. Oh — ^You must, Barkie, ygu know. There's his horse and 
wagon, you know. Confound him [ He sits, and sits, and t)liiJ£S, and 
don't say a word. • * . - ' 

Barkie. Hush I Perhaps he won't know we're here^ ' 

/oe. Is the doop lockQd ? *. \ ,! 

Barkie. No. He'll pome right in. {Knockhtg heard.) J. 

Joe. Couldn't you lock .the doof?- ' -. 

^arte. I'll ttry. {Goes to the ^oor. ^n/^?* Ruffer.) HowareyOu, 
Rttffer ? Come in ; sit down. I w^g just coming to the door. I thought 
I heard a knock. (RuFFER,«a/?.Ai»we//'.) 

Joe. -How're ye, Ruffer ? That ride we "had yesterday was splendid. 
(^VYYmitods.) * • ' ' * 

, Barlde, Any news^.Rttffe'i:?* \^ ^ 

Rnfer. Ifo. * • ^ * /<iV* . • 

Joe. We'd just got seated at our -fetudies when you caijie, Ruffer.* 
(Aside.) The horrid bore ! - ' • ■ .* 

Barkie. We can*t*pttt 6ft study, you see, unless we put it off till two 
or three o'clock in the* morning. '. ^ ■ .* 

Joe. But that wouldn't make any difference, you Jenow. We don't need 
any sleep. > ' ' • 
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Barkie. We had engagemonts at eight. That's why we'lLhave to put 
off studying — now you've come — ^till two o'clock in the morning. * 

Joe. {Aside.) The stupid fellow don't take the hint. 

Barkie. Seen Battleman's new horse, Rufifer ? ' 

Buffer. Yes. 

Barkie. Tisn't as handsome as yours ; is it ?. 

Buffer. No. ^ 

Barkie. The neck isn't as arched.' 

Buffer. No. ' 

Joe. (Aside.) Yes, ;io, yes 1 Oh 1— - 

Barkie,, Legs are clun^isy. 

Buffer. Yes. ■ • . ' ' •. 

Barkie. The body's dumpy. ^ - / • 

Buffer. Yes. 

Barkie. ( Throwing aside his book.) Joe, I don't suppose we can get our 
lessons now — ^there's no use trying. 

Joe. Rufifer, you don't go to school ; that's fine, isn't it? 

Buffer. I bet I 

Joe. Now i^ehave lessons to get;^ evenings, and we can't do anything till 
we've got' our lessons. We can't go anywhere. We can't see anybody. 
. Buffer. Eh ? ' '. • ' ' * 

, ^06. It always puts me into the fidgets— I say^^well — Tm just like one 
on pins if — ^if anybody — anybody — 

Barkie. Comes into the room, yoif see, when a fellow is — ^is-r- 

Joe. ( Shidying — Aside.) — ^That's the last of the use of his horse 1 . 

Barkie. Shouldn't yOu think so, HuflFer ? . - 

Buffer. Yes. 

Joe. What ? 

\ftt^cr. I don't know. (J^ooks at a picture.) 

Joe. (Aside to Barkie.) What's the use of trying to entertain him ? 

Barkie. The horse and w^gon, you know. . , 

Joe. No more rides if we don't I Let's trgr silence: • .( They remain 
silent awhile. At length Joe jumps to his feet.) Shoots. and twitches !-^ 
Convulsions I — ^This is more than I can bear I — ^Barkie, come, come ; let's 
qO at oiir lesson here — come on. 

Jtufer. (Bising.) Barkie, wilf yx)u excuse me a little while '? I have 
to go-— * • . . 

Barlcie. (Springi'ng to his feet.) With the greatest pleasure imaginable.! 

Buffer . I have to go 'to my uncle's after the horse. He's been using 
the hors^* to-day. (Standi with his ha7id,vn the door-knob. Babkib 
goes and stands beside him.) ' ' . 

Joe* Yes, yes I — , • ■ . _ * 

Buffet. Uncle has been to Timesville with the horse; to see uncle Titus. ' 
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Uncle Titns* is another uncle of mine. He'« uncle Tom'9 brother and, my 
father's brother. I'm his nephfew, and he thinks a good deal of me — he 
does. He always calls me las boy. I'm going with him to see him 
sometfme. He made me a present of a gun once, and I go shooting with 
it sometimes, but I never get any. game. He, he, he 1 I suppose I don't 
go Often enough. « * .' 

Barkit, 0, I guess, fiill often enough. They'd be bored, you know, if 
you should go oftener. Do you stay lon^ when you go T ' 

Rvfftr, Where ? — at uncle's? I haven't been there yet, to stay ; but 
I'm going pretty ^^Qon, . Uncle Tom — 

Joe. Ola \ ' ' \. , . * • . 

Rvffer. Says it i^'a good* quiet place to sit* still and cosy in. He says 
the barn is a fine one* *I Rke to see a good bam. He has lots of hay 
there. He has a large hay-field, you know ; as large — ^well — ^as large — 

Joe, Well, no matter now, tell us Some other time. We wish to study 
now. Come some time when we are — out, 
, Buffer, Uncle— . 

Barkie. Let tne open the door ; you don't understand the latch. 

-Kt/^cr, Oh, yes, I do. Uncle — • 

Joe, • Fetch your uncle too^sometime, — ^when we are out. 
. Buffer. I was going |;o say that uncle — • • 

Barkie, {Opens the door,*]- There, I've got the door open for you lit 
last. (Jood evening. 

Bufer. I won't say, good evening ; he, he, he 1 I'll be back soon, and 
mother says you ought n't to say good evening, -when you are coming 
right back' 'All I have to do is to take the horse — 

Barkie and Joe^ Qood* evening. 

-Buffer, I'll be back in a few minutes. {Exit.) 

Bar'kie. {Slammirig the door to.) Good riddance 1 

Joe^ Horrible bore ! 'He's "coming back in a few minutes !" Lock him 
out I. ' {They seat themselves to their lessons. • (Joe looks at his watch.) 
An hour Ir^air liour gone T We. might as well give it up. {Knocking 
at the door,) Tliat isn't Ruflfer ? • 

Barkie, {Bis'mg and going to the door.) That's the fellows ; it is 
their thump, lyo-more study. Put away the books. {Opens th^door. 
Enter a 7iumber of schoolboys.) ■ - ' 

Boys, {J'ogether.) How are you, fellows ? H'ow are you ? v 

Ber?iie. How're you; Barkie? ' Halloo, Joe !* Where shall we 
have the pic-nic, and who shall be invited ? . We don't want aiiy Bores, 
you know. ' , . ' 

Joe. Bores i . Do you know Ruffer ? ■ 

BerMe, Ruffer Y^ Thkt beetle-headed chap ? No, and doA't want to. 

Barkie, He's been iere to-night, and is coming again. 
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Bernie. If he' 6ome^ >^e'll haze him. — Now,- wouldn't Neptune Park be 
a good place for the pic-nic ? 

Ail, First rate. 

'Bernie. That's settled, then. Lfef^ go to Neptune Park. {Enter 
iluFFER.) TEalloai I ' » 

Ruffer, How do you do ? . » . , 

Bemie, We didn't hear you knock. ' . . 

Falmie. Who is this chap ? {Goes to RuFFER.anJ strikes his hat down 
over his eyes) . • • 

Ruffer: Get out ! Don't I / • . 

Bemie, {Tripping Ruffer from behind,) Down on your marrow ' 
bones and ask forgiveness. 
- Ruff^, Ow I Don't I You hurt I 

Bemie, {Aside to Barkie.) Put out the light. (Barkie puts out the 
light ^ and Bernib snatches off IBajvvkv^s hat and flings it aavay.) 

Ruffer, Dont I Give me my hat I . • ' ^ 

Boys. {Pushing Ruffer.) What are you here for ? 

Bemie, Punch him ! {Leaps on Ruffer's shoulders and rides rourui t^e 
room, the rest following ; at last Ruffer and Bertie fall, and the rest 
pile themselves on Ruffer and roll abont^ and at last roll kirn out of Hie 
door, and close it, Barkie re-lights the lamp,} 

All. Ha, ha, ha f . . 

Joe, {Aside to BARKife.) That's the last, of Ruffer'^ horse and wagon. 

Bemie, Ooipe, fellows, now that bore -is put out, let's get at it again. 
Neptune Pai'k is* the place, thej>, for the pie-nic. Now as to the com- 
pany and the eatables. {Kndcking heard at the door) ' '.- . - "• 

Barkie. Wai^ a minute, fellows ; I'll 'go to Ihe door. ' '"* ; * 

J^crmV.'If it's that bore again. -;^Hark I; ;^ ^ * 

Ruffer^ (A^ t]t,e door, to Barkie.) He, he, he, those are jolly fellows f ^* 
I've come again to as^if you and 'Joe wouldn't like the horse and Wagon 
on Saturday afternoon. , • '' * , ,* 

Barkie: Why, Yes^ RuffAr ; first rate.' * ' . 

' Bemie, Fellows* form a Kne f We*ll aflrrange fbr the pic-nic? to-morroW. 

Ruffer, L6ok here, .Barkie, those fellows ^m't coming after me^again 
arc they? . , \ " ' '• ' ' ' 

Berni^. Are you ready ? Forward I — {l^xeunt cdl hvi Joe.). 

Barkie, {Returrtihg,) You ought to have seep him dig. He cleared • 
the stairs at a leap. • Just think \ He cam'o back to offer his wagon to 
you and me for Saturday afternoon. ' . , ■ * , • ' 

Joe. GoQd 1 He Is an incnrable.bore — ^bat ke is the clever ownenof » 
horse and wagon 1 • • , ■ 
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EXAMINATION DAY AT MADAMB SAYANTE^. 



Hiss Maude Mullbb,] 

Misa Ada Sikglair, ^ At dttd^. 

Miss May Morton, 



LBS,) . 
IB, L 



. ' * [JSnter''hiiaa Kate Highflt.] 

Miss High/It/: Here yoa are, at it again 1 What a set of book-worms 
yoii are ! I did not come here to talk about Books, however, but am in 
search of that brilliant luminary, Mjss Amanda Malvina Sprlggs. Ah, 
^ee, she comes I , . 

[EnUr Miss Spbiogs, Miss ABRiNODXtB, Lugt Lamicsbmoob, E. Pbbot.] 

Miss' Spriggs. What's coming — any thing for me ? I say, Miss Maude 
Miiller, what are you going to wBar to the swarry ? 

Maude Muller. My best suit of manners, Miss Spriggs, 

E^ Percy. WouldnH you lilce to borrow the pattern ? 

itiss S. No;; I don't- want none of your patterns. My par is rich 
enough to buy my clothes ready-made. I could dress like Queen Yictory 
if I wanted to. 

. Kate.H. Wouldn't it be a striking likeness? There would be danger 
of your being mistaken for her daughter. 

Miss S. I don't want to* be taken for nobody. I'm as good as any- 
body ; so is f ap; I come here because I heard onlj the ^stocracy comed. 
I didn't keer much about.it ;, 'twiis t)etter fan at Home. ' • • 
, Maude JJT. You must be lonely among so m&ny stjtingers ? 

Missi JSL Jf ot a bit xSf it ; I'm Used to seeing a great many folks. I 

went iito.*coiripany all last winter-7-balls, swarrie?^ circuses, end all sorts 

of'thipgs. I didn't keer about ctommg' away, but pap thought I'd better 

. take music, and tend to paintfug, a spell; tause you know it's the fashion. 

" Miss j^. I suppose, then, you hav/e completed your studies? 

Miss S, Y^s .;' geography, grammar, and sireh Uke', t done up long ago. 
Pap says I know enough of 'em. . ' ' r. . . 

.Miss P. ,jBjit yoi^ have not studied mental philoeephy, rhetoric, "Or 
astronomy? • ; •' " 

• Miss R Nary one .of-'Wii.* f wouldn't be bothered with, 'em. I'm a 
parlor boarder. Pap pays a great pried for me, too. . ' 

• • . . . [E/^ Madams.] 

* Madame, Young ladies,* yoar time for recreation has expired ; you 
.will now, prepare for the r^itations of the day. The Greek and Hebrew 
. classee^wUl not recite, as Prof. Highscjfflesi^eeski is suffering ff cm tempo- 
rary indisposition. Yqjo. will hArid iii ypur • Spanish, Italian, and French 
►exercises for. correction^ The ygflng ladies appointed to take charge of 
the labol-atoiy will be prepared thi^ afternoon to discuss electricity and. to 
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illastrate the subject by the opei:ation of the galvanic battery. Miss 
.Ls^mermoor, Miss, Sindau;/ Miss Glorianua'Glistoo, Misjs Arianna 
Arringdale, will approximate. YouDg ladie^ I presume you are prepared ' 
with your demonsfratic^s in- couit sections. I am muc^i gratified with 
the report of yoifr diligence, handed, ine by Professor ** Parallelogram. I 
wish you to persevere utiweariedly, as the ftext text-book will be Newton^s 
Principia, Miss Glorianifa Gaston, what is that secret bond which 
binds together those •gloripilfi orbs that circle round in illimftahle space ? 

Miss^Q* Attraction of gravitatipn, mgdame. 

'Mdine. Miss * Arringdale, by whom was attraction of gravitation dig- 
cavered? . • ,^ * 

. • Ariimna Arringdale, Bj Newton, madaipe. , 

.Mdtne, What do youunderstand by quadratic equations ? 
' Ada Sinclair, Those involving the unknown power of the second quan- 
tity. * ' . , 

Mdme. You, have great geniua for transposition, Miss Sinclah'. You 
may reture/ young ladies. •The cTass in ethnology, natural history, and 
sciericeSi^(Miss Miiller^ Mi^s* High fly. Miss Percy, Miss* England,. Miss 
Morton;) You wHl be "kind enodgh, Miss Highly, to designate some • 
of the natural sciences ? . . 

Kate H. Let's see* Thein^'etKmjology, zoononomy, botony,' goology,, 
min^al^watef-ology, longmeterofegy. Indeed, madam^^ I don't remem- 
' ber any more. *'..*. ' , . ' 

• Mdme, The only wonder is, MisS^Highfly, that you remember sO many. 
Yott must have -been spending your leisure hours in correcting the text- 
booKs... Miss . Mnller, let me'^ee if.yoHvie with your friend. Can you 
tell me some-pf the general* forms and aDrangements^of leaves ? \ 

Maude M, Pvate, obovate; euaeate, sagittate, cordate, peltate, pjn- 
nete, ^nd palmate, madame.- . ' * ' •. I ^ ' » ' ./ 

, 'Mdpte,^ Very^cr'editabl^. * * ' '* . -; 

Miss 8, .Wonder why sjie couldn't keep on into the twelV-e timej .eight ? 
. Don't she know the rest of the mttltiplicatli)n table ^ • *" 

Mdme, Miss Jilngklid/ w4iat ' are ^tf five *grand divisions into wMch 
mankind is divided ? •'•'.' , " ' 

Miss E, .Gauca^^an, Mongolian, "Malay, Ameripan, a^^ Americans of 
..Afridaik descent . ,. ' * • • 

Mime. Miss Morton, what are the .great leading orders of fishes ? 

Miss M, Spine-rayed boyy, soCt-rayetl bony, and cartilaginous. 

Md^e, Perfectly cdrrect, Mis^ Morton. '*Will ywr, Miss Bercy, t^ll 
me whaf th^ third division of the second orlier is deiM)minated'? , 

'Miss;F. The apodal or footless division^ madame. 

MdTgfie. You will take up, in review, the .second volunie of Prof. 
Superficiaiy treatfeeon ttis* subject.. Miss Spriggs, I will ask you a few 
questions, in order to ascertain to what department I shall assign you. 
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Miss S, I hope it wA be a good roomy apartment; with a big fire in 
it, ma'am. - .%••.»''» . •- - 

' Mdme, Miss Spriggs,' I am, Accustomed to convjei^uig with young ladies ^ < 
who deport thenfselve^ as ^iic^. . ". • •'.'•* 

Miss S. Well, aiat I ? . I'always-tlidnghtl was, a lady. * '' . 

Mdme. I will excuse you froii 'further Temarks. • I. perceive the- pre- 
paratory will have a brilliant ad(iition. Have* you ever turned your atten- 
tion to geogrfepphy f If so, pletfse to giv^ me the Capital .city ©f eadh State. 

Miss S, Well, ifyoawait till I kin give 'em to you, it will have to be 
tiH I can get pap to buy 'em for me. . I brought a silver fork and spoon, *• 
and all them things ; but I didn't th'kik'of th^m- other consarns; • . ., , 

Mdme, Grant me patience 1* In what sptjcfes fehall I class this' rard., 
avis ?, • \' ' \ • ' ^ 

Miss S. Specie's mighty scarce, now, I tell. you., I don't wonder you're 
puzzled. \ - - . ' .: 

if rfme. Miss Spriggs, what is arithmetic ? * * 

Miss S. 'Rethmetic I Well, I've heern tell of fojks goin' on tick, and , 
clock ticking ; is*t any of thepa kind ypu mqam ?^ * * , ' '» - 

, Mdm6. Where were you eduoateS, or rather whece wl^re.ycJii not edu- • 
cated, Miss Spriggs ? ' . ' ' - ' ' , ** 

ifiss'i?.. You're too many for me,iKA«r. I •^ome T;iere to fc edtlicated • 
Tong with the 'stocraoy ; and pap' -said as how- I'd t)eat the whol^ ^vpr ^' 
booBle, and if there wa»any meddle to be gijen, I'd be sure to get' it-, fear 
I was*the mostjneddlesorae gal ^e k»owed. , . * . 

^Mdme* J^o ipore 1 Spare my nefv€tf. * Toil may retire to joxit epaVt-* 
ment. I -will considei* your case. ^. • V .'.•. ' .' '.'r' * * 

Miss S,' I gjaess I am* a case. ,^ap sajrs I'mtKe hardest kiijd of a case,' 
but he gjiessed you could squelch nie. !^ellf godd^jjr-, ma'am/ and'wt^i'* 
you want me d^aiir jjiJt let me.kndw: ^ \ . ' *. .' / - • ,*: , 

Mdme. Pfiy th6 sorrowi*^of a preceptress ! What' a jatody oti ihi ^. 
march of intellect, when capacities* ate supposed to' bo, in the matt^i,; *^ 
urticQ the'substitute fbr iPegasus*te*'to be».gx^i^baiek$, iui^ the road to far* 
nofsaua cdn be reached only b^ a.Vcarritfgeaiidib4r 1*1 • ,* * * '^"^ 
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THE PRIZE POEM. 

CH4KACTERS : 

Gbjlnt, Line, Nottinq, Ninny, and others, school boyt* 
Mr. EtesanearS) teacher, 

SOBME— ^ grove near the ichool houee. Present— Granf and Lane, 

Grant, Prize given this afternoon, eh ? Did you try for it ? 
Lane, No, why should I ? Did you ? 
Grant. Yes, an epic, with Ninny for the hero I Ha, ha, ha ! 
Lane, (laughing), That^ll take the prize sure I Give us a sample? 
Chrant (recites with mocJi solemnity) — 

The twilight bow was rising, 

Rising and getting dun ; 
The dark below uprismg, 
Lead-colored, sombre, grim— 
Lane, That isn't epic metre. 
Grant, Who cares 1 It'll do for Ninny, 

(Recites :) Darkly the sullen cloud spread, 
Obscure the landscape grew ; 
Joy mingled with a vague dread, 
As near the place I drew. 
Lane. How did such a solemn ditty ever stray into your head ? It's 
as doleful as a crow in winter. 

Grant, That's but the beginning of the dolefulness. — Had enough ? 
Let's go a-fishing. 

Lane, Oh no. We haven't time. Besides I want to hear how Ninny 
oomes in. 

Grant, that's clear on towards the end, (Ninny and Notting ap- 
proach). Here comes swell-head now — ^let's pump hun. He expects the 
prize I 
Ninny (to Netting), Did you hear what that young lady said — 
Lane, Hush I Grant's reciting his prize poem. 
Chant (redtes ') The house athwart the cloud stood, 
The shadows grew more deep : 
Foreboding ill, the vague mood 
Still on my mind did creep. 
Ninny (to Notling), Did you hear what that young lady at the gate 
said to the other — 
Netting, Bother the young lady I Listen to Grant 
Grant (redtes :) I strode along the pathway, 

There was no light, no sound ; 
The windows glowered blackly, 
The heavy portal frowned. 
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Ninny. Pathway and blackly ! What rhymes ! 

Grant (to Lane). Ninny's criticising 1 ha, ha I (Enter other hoys). 

Ninny. Say, Netting, did you hear what that young lady said as — 

Notting (angrily :) No, no. What did she say ? You won't Uve long 
if you don't tell it I 

Ninny. She said, " Look at that handsome young man !" Meaning 
me of course. 

Notting. Humph ! 

Lane. Come, G-rant, give us the rest of it. 

Grant. I didn't agree to recite it before a crowd. (Slyly to Lane) — . 
quiz Ninny ! 

Lane. Go on. Grant, go on. It's first rate. Isn't it, Ninny ? 

Ninny. Well, yes, — pretty good — for Grant. 

Lane. Pretty good? 

Ninny. Why, yes, it'll do — ^but you can't call it poetry. Grant hasn't 
the head of a poet. He hasn't the phrenological deyelopments. ( Takei 
off his hat.) Now, just put your hand here on the bumps on my head. 

Lane. Just feel of 'em. Grant. They stand out like the lumps on tht 
edge of a summer squash I 

Ninny. That's ideality and sublimity. The phrenologists tell me that 
those bumps are the largest they ever saw. 

Grant (feeling of Ninny'' s head.) Ideality and sublimity 1 Prodigious I 

Ninny. That's what makes me a peet. 

AU. 0, ah 1 

Lam. Say, Ninny, did you get those bumps by cudgelling your 
brains ? 

Ninny. What an idea ! Cudgelling Wy brains 1 Ha, ha 1 

Lane. You'll get the prize, I suppose ? 

Ninny. O yes. There's no competition worthy the name. 

Grant. That was a deep piece, that last one of yours. 

Ninny. The Soulonia ? Yes, some say that poem is equal to anything 
TuppER ever wrote. 

Grant. Who's the best poet in the school. Ninny ? 

Ninny. That's not for me to say. 

Lane (derisively.) Modest merit I Ha, ha ! You'll get the prize, Ninny. 

Ninny. And you are all envious of me because I will. That's plain J 
(Takes Notting's arm.) Come, Notting, let's go. 

Notting (shakes Ninny off.) You're going that way, and I'm going this. 

Ninvy (taking Notting's arm again.) My way is any way you are going. 
He, he, he I I'll go with you. 

(Enter Mr. Eyesanears, tjoith a hook in his hand. The hoys 
touch their hatSj and he responds.) 

Mr. Eyesanears. I believe I see present, young gentlemen, all the corn- 
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petltors for the prize ; and as the hour is come, why should we not, at 
once, and without much ceremony, here under these classic shades, bestow 
the prize ? 

Ninny 1 Jam willing, Fd as lief receive it here as anywhere. 

Boys, Here, here 1 (All remove their hats.) 

Mr. Eyesanears. It gives me pleasure then, to say that the successful 
competitor is Harry Lane. 

Lane. Sir 1 ( The hoys shout) 

Ninny. Isn't there — ^is there not some mistake, Sir ? ' ^ 

Mr. Eytsanears. No mistake at all. {Hands the hook to Harry.) 

Lane. To me 1 I handed in no verses. 

Notling. But I did for you. You gave them to me long ago. 

Lane {in confusion). I— I — ^but I didn't write them for a prize. {To 
Mr. E.) — Really, sir, I did not think that any verses of mine would be — 

M?'. Eyesanears. Let me congratulate you, Harry. Modesty accom- 
pames worth. (Boys ajpjplaiid.) 

Ninny, It's a shame. Eyesanears is no judge of poetry ! 



WILLIAM RAY'S HISTORY LESSON. 

WiUiam. Come, Ed. 1 what are you doing ? Let's have a game of 
ball 

Edward. I can't, Will. I must learn this history lesson. 

W. A ^g for your history lesson ! I've learned mine long ago. 

E. What 1 already ? Are you sure you know it ? 

W, Yes ; well enough. What's the use of staying in the house all 
the morning to study that old lesson ? 

E, Let's hear you say it, 

TF. Oh, I can't bother. I know it, and that's enough. We have 
enough of reciting In the class. 

E. Just try it, and see if you know it sure. I don't believe you do. 

W. I say I do ; so what's the use of saying I don't. You might as 
well tell me I lie. Don't you suppose a fellow can tell whether he knows 
a thing or not ? 

E, I suppose he can — sometimes. But I sha'n't believe that you 
know this lesson until I hear you recite it. I'm sure I don't know it, and 
I've studied it twice as much as you have. 
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W, Well, try me and see. But just let me look at the book a minute 
to see how it begins. [LooksJ] 

[Entej* JameSf quietly.] 

" Early on the morning of the thirteenth of September the — the — 
Early on the morning oV^— [Hesitates, hangs his head and moves his 
lips as if repeating to himself.'] 

E. Well ; go on. 

W, The — Oh 1 I know now 1 " The British, under General MorU- 
clam — " 

E. [Laughing,] Breakfasted on chowder, I suppose. 

W. I won't say another word, if you don't stop laughing. It's mean 
to laugh, when a fellow miscalls a word. 

E. Well ; I won't laugh any more, if I can help it. Come, begin 
again. You'd better try this verse : " General Wolfe, with an anny 
of eight thousand men — " * 

W. Oh, yes ! I know. ** General Wolfe, with an army of eight thou- 
sand men, scalded the Heights of Abiram." What are you laughing 
at? 

E. [Laughing.] Come, now ; that's fine I Scalded the Heights o( 
Ahiram. Where did you — 

W. I say it's in my book, now, just so I See if it isn't ! 

E. Well, look and see ; s-c-a-1-e-d. What does that spell? 

W. Scaled^ of course. Well, I thought I was right. Oh ! Abraham, 
Any way, there isn't much difference ; and what's the use of being so 
mighty particular about a word or two. History is a mean thing to learn 
anyhow. 

E, That's a fact. Will. It is a mean thing to learn anyhow^ but a 
very pleasant thing to learn right. But let me ask /you a few questions. 
Who commanded the English ? 

W. Ha ! aint you smart ? Don't you think you've got me now ? There 
wasn't any English there I 

E. [After a quiet laugh.] Well, then, who did fight there ? 

W. Why, the British and the French. 

E. Who commanded the French ? 

W, General Wolfe. - 

E, What became of him ? 

W. He was killed,, wasn't he? Oh! I know the lesson now! He 
was mortally wounded — and — (drauMng and speaking as though the 
iwrds were one sentence) — " They fly who fly said the dying hero the 
French said a soldier then I die content said the hero and immediately 
expired." • 

E. That's it, exactly! Y6u do know a thing or two, don't you? But 
never mind those old wars and dead heroes. : Let's talk about onr own 
war. You read the papers, don't you. Will ? 
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W. Of course I do ! Do you think Pm a spooney because I missed a 
word or two in my history lesson ? 

E, What do you think of General Grant's report ? 

W. I thought it was a very good thing ; didn't you ? 

E, Yes, very. That account of the battle of Baltimore was splen- 
did, wasn't it ? 

James {Stepping forwardJ] The battle of — 

E. Be quiet, James! Let us alone. I'll go with you directly. [To 
William.'] Didn't you read the report of the conduct of the war after 
Grant took command, and all about the terrible battle at Baltimore, 
where the Alabama was sunk and the Monitor did such execution ? 

W. Well — no — not — quite — all — of — it ; but it was dreadful, w^asn't 
it? 

E. It was that ! You remember that splendid charge that the rebels 
made just as the gunboats came round Cape Hatteras and opened fire on 
them. They had just crossed the Chickamauga, and — 

W. Yes, I remember ; but I read it in a hurry, and may have for- 
gotten some parts. 

J. Come, Ed., that's too much 1 There — 

E^ Keep still, Jim ; there's time enough. I'll come out all right. [2b 
WUliam.'] You see. General Scott came up to the rebels, who had about 
a million of men strongly posted along Tennessee. The fight lasted 
three days, you remember, and our troops were being overpowered, when 
Grant came up with half a million of men, and, dashing into the thickest 
of the fight, rallied our forces, and, when the monitors came up, drove 
the rebels across the Chickahominy, and took the most of 'em prisoners, 
and — 

W. Yes, I know ; I remember all about it. But, you see, I must go 
now. Tom's waiting for me. [^Exit, 

E. Well ; I think you'd better go. [^Calling after him.'] Say 1 
Can't you spend time some rainy Saturday to write a history of the 
war ? You'd make a capital hand ; you have such an excellent memory, 
and — 

J. Don't be so hard on the poor fellow, Ed., if he is a fool and 
won't own it. What possessed you to lie so T 

E. I. didn't lie. He said he had read Grant's report, and I said he 
knew so and so, then. He did all the lying. 
, J. It was laughable, I confess ; but was it fair ? . 

E. Well, no ; perhaps not. But it was as near the truth as he would^ 
have got if he had the report for a lesson. He pretends to know so 
much that I can't help running him a little sometknes. There goes the 
first bell 1 If I don't make up for lost time. Will may give me a hint to 
mind my own lessons more, and his less. 

J. And I too. I came in to study. 
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SLANG. 

Characters— Kate Merrill, a school-girl ; Lizzix, Kate's little sister ; Mart Willxams, 

Katc'p cousin ; Harry, brother of Kate and Lizzie ; Kalph, Mary's brother. 
Scene — Mr. MerrilVe Pa/'lor. Unter Kate and Lizzie, with school-hooka^ etc, ^ Just returned 

from ecliool. 

Lizzie, We shall tell father of Harry ; shan't we ? 

Kate. No, I don't think that will be best ; but I shall give Master 
Harry a piece of my mind. Just to think of a son of Morton MerriD 
swearing in the street I It is perfectly shameful I 

( B/iter Harry, toUh one skate. ) 

Harry, I say, Kate, have you seen my other skate ? Fm sure I left 
them both in the hall, and now I can't find but one anywhere. 

Kate, No ; but I should like to see you a few moments. I have some- 
thing to say to you. 

Harry. Well, hurry up, then, for Fm going off skating with Tom Har- 
ding, as soon as he comes, and I want to find my other skate. 

Kate. Tom Harding is not a very nice boy for you to be with so much. 
You were witii him this afternoon, when I heard you using language I 
never thought a brother of mine would use. 

Harry. I should like to know what I said. 

Kate. You don't remember swearing, do you ? 

Harry. What do you mean, Kate Merrill ? I never did such a thing 
in my life. 

Kate. Lizzie and I both heard you ; didn't we, Lizzie ? 

Lizzie. Yes, we did ; you said " By golly," and Kate is going to give 
you a piece of her mind for it. 

Harry, She won't have much mind left by and by. But I say " By 
golly" isn't swearing any more than " Fiddlesticks," and you both say that. 

Kate. Oh, yes it is, Harry ; it is swearing to say " By" any thing. 

Harry. Well, " Golly" isn^t any thing ; so there, now I 
( £nter Balph and Mary. ) 

Harry. Hdloa, Ralph 1 Will you go skating ? I am going as soon 
these gurls get through scolding me. 

Balph. Why, what are you being scolded for now ? 

Mary, I thought something was the matter. What can it be ? Have 
you been doing any thing naughty ? 

Harry. No, I haven't ; but these girls will have it that " By golly" ia 
swearing. Is it now. Cousin Mary ? 

Mary. It is, certainly, a rowdyish expression, which I hope you will 
never use. 

Kate. There, now. Master Harry ! 

Harry. Well, then, " Fiddlesticks' is " rowdyish," too ; and Kate 
says that a dozen times a day. 
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Kate. But you never heard me say it on the street. 

Hurry, No ; but you say other things, though. Cousin Mary, I must 
tell you something. Kate and her darling friend, Etta Chamberlain, were 
wajkiug in their usual loving manner the other day, theur heads so close 
that I couldn't have fired a chestnut between 'em without hitting both 
their noses, when, turning a corner, whom should they meet but Kate's 
music teacher, Mr. Nelson. As the girls had just been talking about him, 
they were, of course, very much surprised ; and Kate exclaimed, " Jerusha 
Stykes 1" whereupon Mr. Nelson made a profound bow to Etta, and said, 
" I am happy to meet you, Miss Stykes." You can't imagine how mad 
those girls were. Poor " Jerusha" hasn't quite recovered yet. 

Kate, You provoking boy! I should like to know how you heard 
about it. But really, Cousin Mary, I was vexed enough, to have Mr. 
Nelson hear me say that. I know he will think me very rude. 

Mary, My dear Kate, it is not what people think we are, but what we 
really are, that should give us most care. I have long wished to speak to 
you about this matter. You were quite indignant at Harry, when really 
the expressions you use are hardly more refined. 

Kate, But, Ccnsin Mary, I don't mean to say such things, except when 
I am with the girls. You are not a school-girl, and don't know how they 
all use such expressions. 

Mary, School-girls are not the only guilty ones. Many of their older 
sisters, who would be ashamed of an ungrammatical phrase as detracting 
from their culture and refinement, are not ashamed of slang phrases, and 
often do not hesitate to use language that is worse than slang. Tffey may 
not intend to use it except among themselves, but the effect is the same in 
the end. Habits of conversation can not be dropped at will, and a single 
unguarded word may reveal a practice that can not but degrade a girl in 
the estimation of her right-thinking friends. But, setting aside the right 
and wrong of the matter, the habit is vulgar and unlady-like, and I really 
wish you would avoid it. I know that Ralph agrees with me. Don't you, 
brother ? 

Ralph, Not exactly, Mary. You say, setting aside the right and 
torong of the matter. In my opinion we have no right to set that 
aside. The question, "Is it right?" should be regarded more than 
"What will people think ?" Can we indulge in such expressions when we 
remember that " our conversation is in heaven," and that for every idle 
word we shall give an account ? 

Harry. Ralph, you're a brick 1 Kate won't dare to scold me any more 
to-day, so I'm off. You'll come with me as soon as I fiM my skate, 
won't you ? 

Kale, Harry is right. I am too much in fault myself to presume to 
correct him. I thank you for correcting me, and I assure you I realize 
the folly of the habit — for it has been nothing worse — and really intend 
to break myself of it. 
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HOMINITIC GEOGRAPHY. 

[Said ioMve been prepared /or (he late Exhibition in Slowtoion Academy. 1 

Dramatis Personce — Teacher and Pupils. 

[Each pupil may recite more or less, according to the number of pupils. Name£ are left 
to the option of the teacher.] 

Teacher, What lesson have we to-day ? 

Pupil. The Anthropean Confederacy. 

T. Of how many states does this confederacy consist ? 

P. Five. 

T. Name them. 

F. Matter-o'-money or Matrimony, Single-Blessedness, Despondency, 
Perfection, and Bliss. 

T. Give the situation of the confederacy, 

P. Its situation is somewhat uncertain, extending through many de- 
grees high and low. It is, however, bisected by the meridian of life. 

T. Bound the state of Matrimony. 

P. It is bounded on the north by the land of Milk-and-Honey, on the 
east by Single-Blessedness, on the south by Despondency , and Perfection, 
and on the west by Bliss. 

T. What can you say concerning this state ? 

P. Yery little is known respecting it. Those who have attempted to 
explore it have seldom returned. It is popularly supposed to be a pleasant 
country, abounding in delights ; but the few who have escaped by way of 
the Divorce and Desertion Railroad represent it as especially productive, of 
briers and broomstick material. 

T. What is the character ^f its inhabitants ? 

P. They are very peculiar. They often disturb the peace of their 
neighbors by petty commotions. Theu* literature is said to consist 
principally of curtain lectures — a species of amusement unknown in other 
countries. 

T. What is the capital of this state ? 

P. Loveburgh, on the River Truelove. A populous town, yet utterly 
without public spirit. 

T. State the peculiarity of the Truelove. 

P. It is an insignificant stream, and frequently dries up. In freshet 
seasons it is very turbulent. The old proverb says, its course never runs 
smooth. 

T. What town in the interior, noted for bald heads, elopements, etc. ? ^ 

P. Henpeckton. Its inhabitants are a dismal race. The men undergo 
great sufferings. The women possess all authority, and oppress the town. 

T. Would any of you like to live there ? 

Class (emphatically). No, sir. 
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T. In what state do we live ? 

P. In the state of Single-Blessedness. 

T. Bound it. 

P. It is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Oblivion, on the east by 
Time's Ocean, on the south by Despondency, and on the west by Matri- 
mony. 

T. Describe this state. 

P. It is th'e most delightful state of the confederacy. The inhabitants 
are gay, and give much attention to the fine arts — ^pleasing, deceiving, and 
the like. Great accuracy has been attained in dress, smiling, and in 
articulating the language. 

T. What are the chief occupations of tfie people ? 

P. Hunting and fishing. 

T. For what? 

P. The men hunt for companions, and women fish for beauic 

T. What is the capital? 

P. Flirt-town, on Jilting Creek. 

T, For what is Flirt-town noted ? 

P. For its marriageable old women and gay young men ; for broken 
hearts and sore disappointments ; also, for the large number of, persons 
annually reported as " engaged/' 

T. Are there any other important towns in the state ? 

P. Breach-of-Promiseville and Coquetton ; situated near each other. 

T. For the next lesson, the class may take the states of Despondency 
and Perfection. Any questions to be asked about the lesson ? 

P. (raising his hand.) Do you live in Flirt-town, on Jilting Creek ? 

T, Why, Johnny? 

P. I heard ma tell some ladies the other day that you were engaged to 
Susan Miller. . 

T. (sternly.) John, you may stay after school. The class is dismissed. 
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'•NOT AT HOME." 

Emma, Bridget, if the bell rings this afternoon, do you say I'm not at 
home. 

Bridget, Yes, ma'am. 

E, Stop, Bridget. If Miss Briggs calls, you may let her in. You 
know Miss Briggs, don't you ? 

B, And sure it's myself tlj^at knows the same, bless her swate face. 

E, Now don't you make a mistake, Bridget. 

B, A mistake, is it ? Never fear that. [^Escit. 

E. I saw that odious Miss Perry going down street, and I shouldn't 
wonder if she should call. 

Jane. It would be just like her, to call when she isn't wanted. 

[Door-hell rings. Exeunt Emma and Jane. 
[JH^er Bridget. Opens th« door, JS^^^r Hclbn.] 

Helen. Are the young ladies in ? 

B, It is not in they are. 

H, Why, Bridget, you must be mistaken. I saw Miss Emma as 1 
came up the steps. 

B. Mistaken, ma'am I If anybody is mistaken, it's Miss Emma her* 
self ; and sure she ought to know. 

H, How is she mistaken ? 

B. She tould me herself that she wasn't at home, and that I was to say 
so to all but Miss Briggs. 

E, {^Calling,'] Bridget, come here I 

[Enier Emma.] 

B. I tould you she said so. [ExU. 

E. Why, my dear Helen, how glad I am to see you I Jt is an age 
since you wei^ here. 

H. [Coldly.'] I am not Miss Briggs. 

E. What do you mean ? 

H. You didn't expect to see me, did you ? 

E. I have expected you all the week ; and I am so glad to see you 1 

H. Then, why did you tell your servant to say you were not at home, 
except to Miss Briggs ? 

E. 1 — I — Did Bridget make such a blunder as that ? Why, I shall 
have to discharge her. What did she say ? 

H. Just what I have told you. I thought I'd go — 

E, How stupid I Why, I said — I told her — I never saw so stupid a 
thing. I told her if I wasn't at home when you and Miss Briggs called, 
to ask you to stay till I came back. 

jET. Oh, that was it ! These girls are so stupid I 
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E. I have so longed to see you ! Did you go to Fanny Newman's 
party, last week ? 

-H". No ; I don't visit her. They say there wasn't ice-cream enough for 
the company, and the oranges were cut la halves to make them hold out. 

E, .Wasn't that stingy? But it's just like them. Who told you 
about it ? 

H. Mary Day. She wasn't there, however. She had uo invitation. 
Had you ? 

-£7. No ; I don't associate with them. « 

H, Nor I. But I must go. I'm ia a hurry. Good-lqr. 

E, Come again soon. Good-by. [^Exit Helen.] Bridget, I want you. 

{^Enter Bridget.] 

E. What made you tell Miss Pierson that I wasn't at home to any one 
but Miss Briggs ? 

B. And sure, ma'am, didn't ye tell me to do that same ? 

E. I told you to say I wasn't at home. But you mustn't tell visitors I 
said so. Just say I'm not at home. 

B, But the leddy see yees through the window, and what could I do ? 
Troth, you wouldn't have me tell her the eyes of her was poor ? 

E. You should have said, perhaps you were mistaken ; or, perhaps I 

had come home, and you would see. Go now, Bridget, and remember. 

[^Exit Bridget. Door-hell rings. Re-enter Bridget. 

B, It's my father's daughter that will be right this time. That's Miss 
Bnggs, sure. 

{Ojpens the door. Enter Miss Pebrt.] 

Miss Perry, Is Miss Emma in ? 

B, Yes, ma'am — to yees, ma'am. 

Miss P. To me 1 What does that mean ? 

B, It's meself that can't tell, for she was very angry because I tould a 
leddy she said she wasn't in ; and she made me promise I'd never tell any- 
body else that she said it. So you will excuse me. It's not for the likes 
of me to disobey my mistress. Sit down, miss, and I'll call Miss Emma. 

\^Re-enter Emma.] 

E. Why, my dear Miss Perry ! I'm so glad to see you ! Why haven't 
you called before ? 

Miss P. To tell the truth, I thought you did not care for my calling. 

E, I am sorry you thought so. I deem you one of my best friends 
Cousin Jane and I were speaking of you only a little while ago. She will 
be glad to see you. 

Miss P. It gives me pleasure to hear you say so ; and if I have been 
wrong in my opinion of you, I beg your pardon. 

[Enter Jxins.] 

Miss p. I'm glad to see you, Miss Jane. You have come ;!i8t in time 
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Your cousin and I have been clearing up a little misunderstanding, and 
I hope we shall have your approval. 

Jane, [^Rather puzzled.'] I think I can agree with any thing Emma 
says. I was not aware of any difiSculty, however. 

E, Miss Perry has been laboring under the mistaken idea that we were 
not friendly to her. 

J, I am really sorry. 

Miss P. Let it all pass, then, I am glad we understand each other. 
I did not like to speak to you of it, but the kind message you sent me by 
your servant made me think I had wronged you in thought. 

E. I wonder if the stupid gu*l has once carried a message correctly. 
What did she say ? 

Miss P. I passed your house a short tune ago, and I suppose you saw 
me, and thought I might call on my return ; for when I asked if you 
were in, she said, with a smile, that you were to me. I hardly expected 
this preference. 

E. I was not in a mood for general society, and wanted to see only 
those with whom I am in sympathy. 

Miss P, I am sorry I cannot stay longer, but I am out on business 
this afternoon. Will you and your cousin give your aid in getting up a 
Fair for the Orphan Asylum ? 

E. Very gladly. I will, at least. 

J". And I, too. Miss Perry. I thank you for this call. 

Miss P. Please return it, my friends. 1^11 tell you more of the Fair 
another time. [JSxit, 

J, I am ashamed of myself. That young lady has tauglit me a lesson. 
Before she came we called her odious. When she was here, what hypo- 
crites we were I Then, how frank and charitable she was I 

E. ril call Bridget and see if she has made another blunder. Bridget I 

[Ee-enter Bridget.] 

E. What did you tell Miss Perry ? 

B, It's no Miss Perry I've seen at all. 

E. That was Miss Perry who just went away. 

B, I thought it was Miss Briggs, and I said ye was in to her, and I 
couldn't tell her any more, because ye was angry if I tould ye said yees 
wasn't in to other leddies. 

E. You may go, Bridget. 

B, Troth, miss, ye are angry wid me. And will ye plase to say your- 
self ye're not in ? [Exit. 

J, The very servant shames me. Never again will I be a party to 
such deception. 

E. Nor I neither. {ExewnJt, 
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THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 

J/rt. SmUWt Parlor. — Present : Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Brown, Mary Smith, Jemima Brown, 
Mi&s St. Claib, Miss Gordon, Miss Graham. 

Mrs. Smith. As you say, Mrs. Brown, the Queen's English is good 
enough for me ; no matter if it don't suit my Moll or Miss Mary Smythe, 
as she has printed on them little cards she takes when she goes a-visiting. 

Mrs. Brown. Cards 1 Sakes alive, she don't play cards, do she ? 
I'm main glad I didn't send my Jemima to that grand school your Molly's 
come from. She's got more foolish notions now than's good for ber. 
Why, don't you think she wants her father to get a befix to his name, 
becos she discovered that our descendants were called Le Brun before the 
flood I 

Mrs. Smith. Dear, dear, what is this world a-coming to ? I shouldn't 
be sm*prised to find some morning we had turned summereault in the night, 
and were in a state of universal emancipation in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. These new-fangled idees beat me. 1 came in the other day, tired 
out, for Moll to help me get dinner — for helps is all hindrances now. Says 
I, " What's the use of all Moll's laming and ologies, if she don't know 
cook-ology and sweep-ology ?" But, bless your heart, she hadn't learned 
nary one of 'em I I found her in the parlor telling some young chap bow 
glad she was to be free I " Free from scholastic regulations," she said ; 
but if they're any relationa of mine, I don't know it. I sot and listened 
while she described the alterations she was going to git her par to make. 
She was going to have a boaydoor opening inter a memorandah, and 
a kivered portfolio with marble steps, and rustic lounges on the mem- 
orandah quite permiscuous. That was too much for me. Says I : " You 
can have your boaydoors, or any other kind of doors, but as to them lazy 
loungers, I ain't a going to have none of 'em coramg about my premises. 
If you lamed such nonsense in your ' Young Ladies' Cemetery' you've 
got to forgit it in double-quick !" The young chap, who had disremem- 
t>ered until then that he was in ar violent hurry to go down-town, took his 
hat and his departer I 

Mrs. Brown. And a very good thing, too. The young chaps now-a- 
days look like a tailor's advertisement. I wonder if they don't get theur 
clothes for walking round to show 'em. 

Mrs. Smith. Well, I daresay. But here comes Moll ; I left her put- 
ting on her "robey de charms!" 

Miss Smith. Robe-de-chambre^ mamma ; my morning-dress. 

Mrs. Smith. Well, any thing you like, Moll. 

Miss Smith. For pity sake, mamma, drop that old-fashioned appella- 
tion ! I so much prefer being called Marie 1" 

Mrs. Smith. And do you think I'd make such a dunce of myself f 
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Miss Smith. Dear me, mamma, you are perfectly incorrigible ! Yow 
have no pity on my nerves. Want of harmony grates on my ear in the 
mopt distressing manner I 

Mrs. Brown. A nice pair, you and my Jemima are, Miss MoUy. 

Miss Smith. The world grows wiser, madam, every day ; and you can 
not, with our opportunities for mental development, check the split's 
aspirations 1 

Mrs. Brown. Prespiration 1 In course not, child ; it*s very danger- 
some to check prespiration 1 Why, if here ain't my Jemima ! (Entet 
Miss Brown and friends.) Ill just take a seat and wait for you, Mimey 
— ^that is, if you don't stay too long ; for I calkilate to git that ironing 
done up this arternoon I 

Miss Smith. [Aside.'] Mamma, here are some of my friends. Per- 
haps you and Mrs. Brown would prefer the sitting-room, as our chat can 
scarcely interest you. 

Mrs. Smith. Don^t put yourself out, Moll ; your friends is my friends, 
and any thing that pleases you pleases me. I'll stop and take some les- 
sons in your new ways. 

Miss Smith. [ With a gesture of resignation.'} Allow me, then, to 
make you acquainted with my friends, — Miss St. Clair and Miss Graham, 
mamma ; Miss Le Brun, I believe, you already know. 

Mrs. Smith. Not a bit of it ;' I only know little Jemimy Brown, the 
daughter of my old friend there. 

Miss Le Brun. And I am still the same, dear madam, though I must 
confess I should like to improve our name. I am sure we have a right to 
" Le Brun." 

3frs. Brown. Don't be silly, Mimey ; be satisfied with your good 
fortin, in having an honest father that's made soap and candles enough to 
keep you in pocket-money. . 

Miss St. Clair. [To Miss Chraham.'] I thought Mmnie said her father 
was a retired merchant. 

Mrs. Brown. Retired, did you say, my dear ? Yes, we alius did live 
retired — over the shop — till Mimey coa5&cd her pa to move up town, and 
a mighty onconvenience him and me find it. 

Mrs. Smith. [Looking at Miss St. Clair through her glasses.] It 
appears to me I've seen you before. Why, I do believe you're little 
Kitty Sinclair as used to play with Molly, when your aunt kept that little 
shop around the corner I 

Miss St. Clair. 1 1 madam, 1 1 You are mistaken. I never re- 
member to have met you until to-day. 

Mr.^. Smith. Well, some people's memories is shorter than Tom 
Thumb's tooth-picker. But I never was more certain of any thing in my 
life than that you used to play with my Molly, and I wonder you forgit 
the nice hot suppers I used to give you. 
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Miss St Glair, To me! You are mistaken, madam. But I must 
leave you, Marie ; I have an engagement. Au revoir. [UxiL 

Miss Smith, Oh! mammal what have you done? Offended one of 
my dearest friends ! 

Mrs, Smith, I hope not, Moll. 1^11 go right out after her, and ask 
her to stay and take pot-luck with us. 

Miss Smith. Not for the world. 

Mrs. Brown, No, Betsey, don't trouble yourself 1 I wouldn't en- 
courage anybody itf no such foolishness. 

Mrs, Smith, I don't encourage nobody's foolishness ; I'd see their 
dead corpse walk fust. But I never like to hurt any one's feelings — not 
even a cat ! 

Miss Gordon, Do not let it grieve you, madam ; Eugenia will not 
take it much to heart. She should have been more true to herself — no 
one would respect her any the less. 

Mrs, Smith, Well, to be sure ; you are a nice clever-spoken young 
lady. I'm just of your sentiments. 

Miss Gordon. Or, rather, my dear mother's. I have often heard her 
speak of the great advantages we enjoy, and the facilities for improvement 
which were unknown in her youth. She has always impressed us with the 
feeling that we should be grateful for them, but not on that account to 
consider ourselves superior. 

Mrs, Smith, And a very sensible woman she must be. I should be 
proud to see her. Pray, did you ever hear her speak of one Jimmy Gor- 
don who lived in Market Space ? 

Miss Gordon. Frequently, madam ; he was my grandfather. 

Mrs, Brown, And a very good man he was, and deserved a great 
deal of credit, too. Why, I have heard that he commenced life an errand 
boy, and got up by degrees to the tiptop of the ladder. 

Miss Gordon, So I have heard, madam. 

Miss Graham, An errand boy ! Oh, horrors, Ella ! I'd never own it. 

Miss Gordon, I see no reason to be ashamed, so long as he was hon- 
est and upright. 

Mrs, Smith, Certainly not, my dear. You have more right to be 
proud, than if he had been like some of these make-believes, that allurs 
put me in mmd of old John Dobbs — going around asking for work, and 
praying he never might find it. 

Mrs. Brown,' Poor Johnny 1 He was too lazy to live ! 

Miss Le Brun, Mamma has not much sympathy for the **dolce far 
niente." 

Mrs. 'Smith. What kind of a farm did you say it was ? 

Miss Le Brun, I was merely repeating a well-known Italian phrase, 
madam. 

Mrs, Smith, Well known, is it ? Well, I must say I've traveled a 
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great deal — a hundred miles or more beyond the rhubarbs of the city, 
where the calvary was camped, but nobody never pointed that farm out 
to me I 

Miss Qraham. Perhaps, madam, your eyesight, like your hearing, is 
defective. 

Mrs, Smith,. Gone to look for your good manners, perhaps, miss ! 

Miss Smith, I can not hear my mother addressed with any want of 
respect, Eugenia. I may, as she says, have had some false notions, but I 
have to thank you and Kate St. Clair for opening my jyes before it is too 
late. You will forgive me, dear mamma, for not having better appreciated 
you ; but I do not think I shall easily forget the lesson I have learned. 

Mrs. Smith. You was always a good child, Molly ; I thought you'd 
come right at last. You can do what you like to the house. Have your 
boaydoors, your sapphiras, bristles carpets, and candeleeries, yourmemer- 
andrews ; but don't go and be ashamed of your mother that loves you, 
because she sticks to her homespun and knitting I 
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AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLIHE, 



(BEAUTIFULlOf ILLUMINATED.) 



Thb beneflclat effect of an accurate register of deportmemt and Bcholarahip in pro* 
moting a healthy spirit of emulation and scholarly pride, is acknowledged by all. Yet 
such a register is rarely kept except In the higher class of Schools. In most Schools, 
Teachers have not tlmo to record each recitation as it occurs. Other duties crowd upon 
them so that the record is neglected tor the time, and afterwards made up from mem- 
ory. Perfect accuracy being impossible in such cases, confidence in t]ie record is 
weakened^ <md its moral force, in a great degree, lost. 

Sometimes accuracy is insmod by taking sufficient time for the record from that 
assigned to each exercise. But there are often twenty or more daily exercises to be 
recorded, and if only two or three minutes are taken lor each, there will be required 
for all not less than an hour— o/ie sixth part of the School day. This time cannot be 
spared from other duties. And the loss of time is not confined to the day. Once a 
month, or oitener, many hours must be spent adding up and averaging accounts and 
making out reports to parents. 

The AIDS are designed to secure the good results of records and reports with less 
expense of time and labor. This they accomplish most happily, whiie at the same 
time other advantages are gained— not the least of which is an active parental interest 
naturally awakened by a system of daily reports. ^ ♦ 

And a fhrther benefit is secured by their use. Many children cannot appreciate the 
rigiilficanoe of a simple mark or figure. They roqulreWmething that they can take 
home and show to their parents and iriends as evidence of good conduct, and which 
If they fail to obtain by negligence or misconduct, will cause their immediate exposure! 
This the Aids aflOrd. The system is consequently more efficient than ordinary records, 
besides being more popular with parents and pupils as well as with teachers. 

The AIDS may be used In various ways. The following has been found con^ 
veiilent : In the morning each pupil receives a CARD, (five merits, representing a per- 
feet day^) to be forfeited in case of misdemeanor or failure in recitation. SINGLE MERITS 
and HALF MERITS are provided for those pupils who la.l to retain their CARDS and yet are 
deemed worthy of some credit. When fiVe Cards are obtained by any pupil, they are 
exchanged for a CHECK, (26 ments,) representing a perfect School Week. Four Checks 
are, lo like manner, exchanged for a CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, representing one hundred 
merits, or a perfect Month, Tliese Certificates bear the pupil's name and are signed 
by tJie teacher. The number held at any time will show the pupil's standing in the 
School. 

If a PRIZE is to be awarded at the close of the soasion or year, thero can be no diffi- 
culty or possibility of mistake In detcnnining to whom it belongs ; and the decision 
being made in public, each pupil exhibiting the number of Cards and Certificates re- 
ceived, no suspicion of parthility or lavoritism can possibly arise. 

The AIDS are beautifiUly tainted In the very best colors, and are neat In design. The 
Certificates, in themselves, are prizes which few children will faU to admire and cherish 
The Single Merits and Half Merits ai^ printed on cara4)oard ; the Cards and Checks on 
neavy cap pf^r, and may be used many times. This makes the i^stem very cheap. 

The AIDS are put up in sets, each containing 80 CERTIFICATES^ 180 CHECKS, 200 CARDS 
tnd 100 SINGLE MERITS and HALF MERITS. Price per set, $1.26. By mail, prepaid, $1.35. 

J. W. SOHEBMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 

4S0 BltOOMB ST., Ntw York, 

tar Our eompleU list of Books, Maps, Charts an^ School Merchar^dist seiU vohth 
7^H*d for. 
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EUREKA LIQUID SLATING. 

(MDIfOER*8 WrStmOV. J. W. BCHEBMESnOBN ft CO., MAmjrACTI7BEB8.) 

Malces a Surface which Jtlcalc tJic Best Wall Slatea, 
it is perfectly Blacic) never Crumbles) always remains Hard and Smooth. 

It is successfully applied to anj kind of board or wall, and is invaluable in renov- 
ating old wooden Blackboards. It lias been used twelve years in some of the best 
Scluiolsof New England. The surface is as smooth and perfect now as when applied. 
This proves its durability. It is put up in tin cans and safely sent by Express. 

By following directions, any teacher may easily apply the Eureka Slating, and 
make a perfect Slate surface, wonderful in coior, smoothness ami durability, 
FBIGE $1.76 FEB PINT; $3 PEB QTJABT. 

6 per cent, discount on five gallons, and 10 per cent, on ten gallons or more. 

One pint will cover about 30 sq. ft. ; hence it makes a cheap blackboard. In Cliicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and vicinities, we will applv it at 10 cts. per sq. foot. 

^T" Do not contound EUREKA LIQUID SLATING with slating known by other 
nametii, e»r manufactured by other persons ; for it has its imitations. But no other 
slating can produce the perfectly tjnooth, dead-black surf aee of the EUREKA. 

Prominent teachers and school officers in every part of the country have bo thor- 
ouffhlv rested the EUREIKA SLATING that we do not hesitate to warrant it. 



Testixrxoxiy for tlao EXJX=l.EI^-A. SU^^^THSTO: 

Ofpiob of Superintendent of Public ScnooLs, Buffalo, July 5, 1866. 
Three yean ago ** Eureka Slating '' was applied to Blackboards in our Public Schools. They are now In 
fine condition, and do not seem worn in the least by constant use. I recommend this Slating to teachers and 
school officers. JOHN S. FOSDICK, Suftrinttndtut. 

Galesbusg, III., April 12, 1866. 
I have used ** Eureka Slating/* to restore old and to make new blackboards, as I risit tlie schools of my 
county, tn every case it gives perfect satisfaction. 1 shall continue iu use, believing it to be the best prepara- 
tion made for blackboard purposes. J. H. KNAPP, C«. Supt. •/ Sch-ls^ Ktfx C«., J//. 
1 take pleasure in recommending the ** Eureka Slating " whenever an eppoitunity offers. 

NEWTON BATEMAN, Statt Suft. PubUc Instruetiw^ IlliMh, 
ST. J08EPH, MiBSOUBI, Aug. 18, 1865. 
It is easily applied and makes a beautiful and perfect blackboard surface. E. B. NEELY, Supt. Pub. Sclmlu 
The Eureka Liquid Slating will always give satisfaction when prtftrh applied. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Supt. Public SchMls, BtsUn^ Must. 
SuPESiNTXin>zm*8 Office, Tbot, N. Y., June 21, 1866. 
It gives excellent satisfaction, I can imagine nothing better. EDWARD DANFORTH, Supt. Sch-ls, 

We have used Eureka Slating on our blackboards since 1864, I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to 
tlM beat stone alates. C. G. CLARK, Matur ^igltw Grammmr Sch—l^ Swth Sex/sit. Mass. 

New Haten, Conn., April xi, 1866. 
I have used it nin« years, and it acemt to improve. From my own experience I think it will last fiftt 

E. ROBBINS. 



Your Eoreka Slating is wonderfiiL I applied it to old blackboards. They are like stone slate. 

O. R. WILLIS, Principal Ahxandtr Jnstitut*^ fThiti Plains^ N, T, 
CBXCAOo, III., March 10, i856. 
For fifteen years I have used blackboards of every sort, those made of wood and difierent kinds of wall coated 
with a variety of preparations. I have tried quarry slate. For three years past I have used boards and plaster 
wali, coated with ** Eureka Slating," and have found them superior to any other surface. 

ALONZO J. HOWE, Prin, Pr$p. J>$pt.y Chicago Univtrsitj. 
Indianapolis Female Institute, Ind., March 12, 1866. 
For four years we have u^ed Eureka Slating, with complete satisfaction,— on wood, papered walls and hard 
finish. I prefer it to rtal slatt^ because the surface is as gooid, w;'' advantage of unbroken surface to any extent. 
^ mm C,yf. HEWES, Prttidait. 

Minnesota Stati Korkal School, Winona, March ij, 1866. 
Our blackboards are finished with " Eureka Slating.** When properly appUed it leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is eaoal to the best Vermont and Lehigh Slates, besides being cheaper. I recommend it to the teachers of the 
northwest. WM. F. PHELPS, Principal, 

N. Y. State Normal Scbool, Albant, N. Y., June 22, 1866. 
1 rocommend ** Eureka Slating,** having found it durable and cheap. OLIVER AREY, Principal, 

AUBORA Institute and Clark Seminary, Aurora, III., May 15, x866. 
We have used *^ Eureka Slatinc,** It eives entire satisfaction. It makes an excellent blackboard. 

• * G. W. GUEREAU, (A. M.), PWnr/M 

Albion CoMMSRaAL Collbob, Micbioan, May 3, 1864. 

We find ^ Eureka Slating** surface equal to the best stone slates. (HON.) IRA MAYHEW, Prtsidtnt, 

National Business Colleob, Chicago, May 2$, 1S66. 
We speak in the highest terms of ** Eureka Slating.** We have used it in our four College Buildings, with 
dailr attemlance dTiy^ students. It has exceeded our hopes in fineness of surface and durability. We have it 
on common walla, and upon old blackboards. In both cases it gives perfect satisfaction, 
on coniBVi. ««, r- ^^ EASTMAN, LL. D., Praidint; D. K. ALLEN, ttcrttarj, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 

430 Urootnc Street, New YorU* 
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THE CHAMOIS RUBBEE. 

A New Thing for the Blackboard. 

It perfectly erases tlie marks from any kind of blackboard without filling tli« 
air with particles of chalk, and without covering the dress and furniture with 
dust. 

It is made of CSiamois Skin, arranged to bring a series of edges in close con- 
tact with the surface of the board. 

The skin is thoroughly fastened in a thin block. The Chamois Rubber must 
prove very durable. It is easily cleansed by a brisk rubbing of two of them 
together. 

Prices. — Chamois Rub}>er, each 50 cents ; per doz., $5.00. 



A GEM FOE THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

"THE LITTLE CHAMOIS RUBBER," for thoroughly cleansing the Slate 
without water, is really a Gem for the School-room. This simple and ingenious 
invention is made upon the same principle as the Chamois Rubber for the Black- 
board. Its size is li inch by 1 inch. It entirely dispenses with the sponge and 
water in erasing marks from the slate. No longer need the teacher be annoyed 
by the oft-repeated question, " Please, sir, may I go and wash my slate T* Nor 
need the child spit upon the slate to erase his marks. Tliis pretty and useful 
little article needs only to be seen to be appreciated. Every teacher will recom- 
mend it because of its real convenience and neatness ; and every one who goea 
to school will buy it. 

Price of Chamois Slate Rubbers, per hundred, $3.00. 

A specimen sent by mail, prepaid, for ten cents. 



SLATED LEAVES. 

^'ECONOMY IS WEALTH." 

The inventor of the Eureka Liquid Slating has made a very convenient little 
thing, called a 

It is about 7 inches long by 4.} wide, is made upon thin pasteboard, and is JUST 
THE THING for pupils to place in a book and use instead of writing upon 
paper, or upon a slate. The surface is perfectly smooth like the best slates, and 
all marks are easily erased. They have already been largely used in some of 
our best schools. A prominent teacher says that " each pupil will save, by using 
this Slated Leaf, 5 to 10 cents worth of paper per month." 

Even a little child can hold this, with a book, without fatigue. It can be con- 
veniently used for taking home memoranda, written examples, &c., by being 
placed between the leaves of a book. It is neat, economical, and convenient. 

Price per hundred f $8.00 

Specimen sent by mall, prepaid, for 5 cts. 

One dozen by mail 40 cts. 

J. W. SOHEEMERHORN & CO., 

• 430 BROOME STREET, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
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J. W. SOHERMERHORN & COMPAJSTY, 

480 BJEtOOMB STMJEJET, New York. 



Seiii by maU for the prices namecL When sent hj Express, 20 per cent will be deducted. 



American Educational Monthly, 1884, bonnd, $2 00 
American Edacational Monthly, 1866, •* 2 00 
American Educational Monthly, 1866» «' 2 00 

Abbott's Teacher. Illostrated 1 75 

American Education. Mansfield 1 75 

American Institntions. De TocqueviUe 1 75 

American Journal of Education. 16 toIs, each 6 00 

American Literature. Oleyeland 2 CO 

American Normal Schools 1 25 

American Pedagogy. Barnard 2 00 

American Teachers and Educators. Barnard d 50 

Aschain's Sdioolmaster, &c 2 60 

Astronomy of the Bible. Mitchell 175 

Calisthenics. Watson's Manual. Illustrated 1 25 

OUssical Literature. Cleveland 2 60 

ComparatiTe Geography. Bitter. 1 60 

Compendium of English Literature. Cleveland 2 60 

Derivation of Words. Trench 126 

IHotionikry of Mathematics. Davies & Peck . . 4 00 

EarthandMan. Cuyot 2 00 

Educational Aphorisms. Barnard 2 00 

Education of Qirls. Baumer 60 

Education, History of 1 75 

Education in Europe* Barnard 8 50 

English Language ; itsStructure 2 00 

Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 

Herbert Spencer ^ 1 75 

English Literature of 19th Century, develaud 2 60 

English Pedagogy. Barnard 2 50 

Five Hundred Mistakes Corrected 50 

Fiench Pedagogy 2 50 

German Educators 8 50 

German Schools and Pedagogy. Barnard. ... 2 60 

Graded Schools. Wells. 125 

Gymnastics and CaUsthenlca. Watson. Illust 2 00 

Higher Christian Education. Dwlght 1 75 

Hymns for Schools, and Tunes 76 

Institute Lectures. Bates 175 

Loch Amsden, a Tale, Pedagogical.... 1 50 

Loffloof Mathematics. Davies 1 60 



Letters to a Toung Teacher. Thayer dO 

Methods of InstructioQ. Wickersham 1 75 

Methods of Teachers' Institutes. Bates 76 

Military Schools. Barnard 8 50 

Milton, with Notes and Index, develaud ... 2 60 
March's Study of tho English Language. ..... 75 

Modern Philology. Dwight • 2 CO 

My Schools and Schoolmasters. Hugh Miller 1 75 
National Educational Association. 26 Portraits 2 60 
Normal l^Iethod of Teaching. Holbrook ..... 1 75 

Normal Training. Bussell 121 

Observing Faculties. Burton 76 

Papers for the Teacher. Barnard. 7 vols., each 2 60 

Perspective. Bartholomew 125 

Pestalozzl and Pestalozzianism. Half moi;. . . 8 00 

Physical Geography. Warren 2 00 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds. MilcheU 1 76 

Popular Astronomy. Mitchell 1 75 

Pronouncing Gazeteer of the World 10 50 

Pulpit & Bostrum. Pamph. Serial,88 Nos. each 16 

Punctuation. Wilson.... 75 

Rhetoric. Blair , 8 60 

School Amusements. ' Boot 1 75 

School Architecture. Barnard. 3 00 

School Economy. Wickersham 1 60 

School Government. Jewell 160 

School Life Experience. Orcutt. 60 

School and School Master 1 60 

Science of Education. Ogden 1 75 

State Educational Assodations. 25 Portraits. 2 60 

Teacher's Assistant. Noiibend 1 75 

Teacher's Examiner. Stone 75 

Teachers' Motives. Mann 80 

Teacher and Parent Korthend 17ft 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. Page. .... 1 76 

True Order of Studies. Hill 80 

Unconscious Tuition. Huntington 80 

Universal Education. Mayhew 1 75 

Universal Literature, Botta's Har ** >Book 2 00 

Webster's Quarto Dictionary. Nc Bd.IUusL12fO 



WORKS ON OBJECT TEACHING. 



Bamird's Oral Lessons. Half mor. 8 00 

Calkins' Primary Object Lessons 1 60 

Lilienthal Ac Allyn's Elementary Instruction.. 40 
Miss Peabody's Kindergarten Guide 160 



Sheldon's Elementary Instruction 900 

Sheldon's Model Lessons on Objects 2 00 

Welch's Object Lessons. 18mo M 

WUlson's Manual of Object Lessons 100 



SPEAKERS, DIAIjOGHJE BOOKS, ETC. 



Aflierlcan Speaker. (Paper) $ 10 

Art of Extempore Speaking. Bautain. 160 

Book of Oratory. MarshalL 12mo 1 75 

Comic Speaker. (Paper). ^ 10 

Debater. McEUigott 175 

Declamation for the Million. Part L— Poetry ; 

II.— l)ialogues ; m.— Prose. Each 60 

Dialogues, Nos. 1, 2, 8 & 4. (Paper) Each . . 10 

Elocution. Bronson 2 00 

Entertaining Dialogues 1 25 

Exhibition Speaker. 12mo 125 

First Book of Orafaory. Marshall. 12mo. «... 1 60 

FreeSpeaker. Fowle « 1 5'i 

Home Pastimes. Tableaux 2 00 

Humorous Speaker. Oldham. 12mo. 1 75 

LitdeOrator. Northend 60 

Little Speaker. Northend , 60 

National Orator. Northend 120 

National Speaker. (Paper) 10 

National Speaker. 12mo 185 

New American l^eakor. Zaohos 9 00 



New Union Speaker. Fhilbrick 2 16 

New York Speaker l 75 

*' One Hundred " Dialogues. Fowle i 1 60 

Original Dialogues. Sax^ent 160 

Parlor Dramas. Fowle 1 60 

Patriotic Eloquence 1 75 

PaW-iotio Speaker. (Paper) 10 

Patriotic Speaker. Baymond 175 

Primary Speaker. Sherwood 60 

Primary Standard Speaker. Sargent 60 

Sabbath School Scnq) Book. New Ed 1 60 

School Dialogues. Lovell 160 

School Dialogues. Northend 120 

School Exhibition Book 60 

School Speaker. Sanders. 12mo 9 00 

Standard Speaker. Sargent 2 60 

Union Speidcer. Sanders 1 00 

United States Speaker. Lovell 160 

Universal Speaker. 12mo l 76 

Young American's Speaker. 12mo 1 00 

Young Speaker. LoveU .7. 190 



k ITew Dialogrne Book Trfil be Poblished Jan. 20^ 1807* Paper, 50e. ; Cbtb, 75e. 
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